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PRICE 
SIXPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 








Gdurational. 


RR e% 44 HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCK SCHOLARSHIPS.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE 8CHO- 

LARSAIPS, from 502. to 601., and several BURSARIES of not more 

than 302., tenable for Three Years at the College, will be awarded on 

the results of an Examination to be held from JUNE 28 to JOLY 3, 

1915. Names must be entered before MAY 29, 1915. The ¢ ‘ollege pre- 

pares Women Students for London Degrees. oa fee, 1007. a 

<> ee 7s BEGINS > Ry. 2 

For Form 42 and fur! r articuars “ssete to THE 

SEC RETARY, Kopal olloway Collews, lefield Green, Surrey. 


GHERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, 1915, will be held on JULY 13 and Following 
Days.—Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD 

MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
CCRINGTO 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with special qualifications 
for the teaching of English and Lati 
Applicants must be Satta, “and experienced in Secondary 
School teaching. Preference will be giv a to a candidate holding an 
Honours Degree in Latin or English. 
100i., rising by 107. a year to 1707. The scale provides for an 
allowance in respect of previous experience. 
The ee ie is subject to the and 
a 'y Schools uuder the Lancashire “Education 


Aiti lati 








Committee 


Forms of application (to be returned not later than APRIL 2) 
obtainable from A. H. AITKEN, Town Clerk. 
ccripgton. 





| Fig ASSISTANT (experienced), capable of 
as Assistant Librarian, WANTED for PUBULIU 
Epes RY. Applications, to be received by not later than 
ee 24, should State qualifications, age, salary asked, and 
mand by two —Address PUBLIC 
Li BRARIAN, Uolohaster. 








| pig (choice of Schools and Tutors 

Patty of Schools, Ry > of successful ARMY, 
Civil = and University Tutors, sent (free of charge) on woean 
of Po grry by GRIFFITH, POWELL, SMITH & 1 
School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford Street, "beeed. W.c, 
Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








Situations Vacant. 
[JNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
CHAIR OF CIVIC DESIGN. 


The Council invite applications for this Chair, which is associated 
with the School of Architecture. . Kesidence required 
from October 1 to March 31. Frotecsouet practice allowed on 
conditions. Duties to begin OCTUB 1, 1915. Applications, 
together with the names of three pemecaney to whom reference 
be made, and twelve copies of not more than six testimonials, shoul 
be forwarded to the undersigned on or before MAY 10, aoa - Further 








Miscellaneous. 
HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 25, Queen 


Anne's Gate, St. James’s Park, 8.W. Tel.: 5691 Victoria. aie 
PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Official Indexer to H. 
Government. Private Libraries Catalogued and Arranged. Resnarch 
Work Foreign and English. Private geet and Indexers trained. 

THE TECHNIQUE UF INDEXING,’ 2s. 9d. net, post free 


SS.—Publisher is open to consider FICTION 
ll and GENERAL LITERATURE for immediate publication 
in Book form.— AF aa Box 795, Keynell’s Advertisement Uffices, 44, 
ascii Lane, E.C 








T° PERIODICAL OWNERS.—The Proprietor 

of a Weekly Periodical, 4 pomecatnn & complete Puliehiog organi- 
zation, can undertake to P ANUTHER PERIUDICAL on 
exceptionally favourable terms. Bankers’ rorerenioes: 3 D., care of 
Mr. Radford, 12, York Buildings, Adelphi, W. 





rticulars regarding conditions and duties may be had 
amas ° ‘s EDWARD CAREY. » Megistrar. 








PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN. 


The Chair of pi amy in the UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN is 
NOW VACANT, owing to the resignation of Prof. R. A. Williams, 
_ D. The ee will he made early in Trinity Term next 
—For particulars apply to THE SECKETARY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY COUNCIL, Trinity College, Dublin. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 

The Council, having instituted a second ASSISTANT-LECTURE- 
SHIP IN LATIN. invite applications for the appointment. The 
talary offered is Noor a year, rising to 2001, non-resident. The 
ypolntment is open to Men and Women equally. 

ix printed or typed copies of applications, a of not more than 
three recent testimoninis. should be sent, not later than MONDAY, 
April 26, to THE SECRETARY OF C VUNCIL, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE TRAINING COLLEGE, 





AERLEON. 

WANTED, to commence duties in SEPTEMBER next, a LEC- 
TU —— aN in MUSIC and DRAWING. Salary 2007. per aonum, 
non-T 

Further ren may be obtained from ©. DAUNCEY, Esq., 
County Council Offices, Newport, Mon. 


Gounty OF MERIONETH. 


BALA (BOYS) COUNTY SCHOOL 
WANTED, HEAD MASTER for the above-named School, who 
must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. Salary 150/., 
together with a House with accommodation for Twenty Boarders, 
free of rent and rates, and a Capitation Fee which will cmeunt. with 
the fixed salary. to not ‘lees than 2501. per annum. 
aennransing, directly or indirectly, will be regarded as a disqualifica- 








Every candidate must send twelve printed copies of his application, 
together with twelve printed copies of not ae gs four testi- 
mouials, to the undersigned on or before A ye . 5. 

RICHARD BA ETT, 
Secretary to the Merioneth Education Authority. 
Education Office, Towyn, Merioneth. 


VicE - PRINCIPAL required in a high - class 

Boys’ School as DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. Gentleman in 
Holy Orders pestirsed (not essential oe a Classic. Salary 200/. res., 
with Cap Fee. SENIOR and quae R Posts —Messrs. NEKDEs, 
Tutorial Agents, 190, Piccadill 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TONBRIDGE. 

REQUIRED, next Term, a HOME SCIENCE MISTRESS. Candi- 
dates should state subsidiary subjects, if any. The initial salary 
offered is at the rate of 100/. to 120/. per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Forms of BWaOME, Te and scale of salaries may be obtained from 
Mr. T.N ME, Technical Institute, Tonbridge, « — oa on 
should tera urned to the Head Mistress, LOR, 
County School for Girls, Tonbridge, not later than MARCH 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 


By Order of the Cones W. CROOK, Becret 
cretary. 
Sessions House, Maidstone, March 15, 1915. 
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AFTICLES WANTED FROM REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES: 
CHINA, INDIA, ITALY, JAPAN, 
RUSSIA. 





‘or further information apply to F., 
ATHEN£UM PRESS, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, E.C 





B RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 
UNFURNISHED, double-fronted, three-storied House (third 
story let #8 a separate fiat). Three minutes from Central Station. 
Fac me South. Glimpses of sea to East anil West. View of Downs at 
rear. No basement. Back entrance. Good cellars 

On Entrance Floor : Dining-room (with electric beater and service 
hatchway from kitchen), Study, large Drawing-room, Lavatory, w.«, 
Kitchen, Two Pantries, and Scuilery. 

On Second Floor : Four Redroune ‘(six bode}, three fitted with gas 
fires, Dressing-room, Bath-room (geyser), and 
hanes _ of all taxes, 1007. a year, unfurnished ; furnished, 

48. 
Box we Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E 








Cupe-Wariting, Kr. 


Y PE-WRITING and DUPLICATING executed 


promptly and accurately.—F. BATE, 53, Bushwood Road, Kew, 
rrey. 





AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STCRIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACOURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
eve! Gonerivieg ecomretey and laierage 4 executed. Short- 
hand T. age ne Sermons _reported.— 
METROBOLITAN yer G@ OFFICE, on Chancery Lane. Tel. 


wanhae=* —- fatep oe A MSS. a 
Accuracy an 
Miss RISDON, 








~ Ng 28, Alenapars | aon Piston Hil), Surrey. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate ip heaters pense) Sean College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 
Revision, Shorthand.—CAMBR RIDGE 
TYPE-WRITING OFFICE: 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 Cit; 


J. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 


Office :— 
1l, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








Authors’ Agents. 
MSs WANTED aT 


SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON (1915), 
Typed or Written. 
Every Contribution will be read without delay. 


Write for appointment or send work, in pi? Ay case enclosing stamps 
for reply or return of 


ONCE 


Address : 
POTTER & CO., Holborn House, 22, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 
*Phone : Holborn 318, 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for earty publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W. 








Catalogues. 
OOKS.—MONTHLY CATALOGUES of 


rare and valuable BOOKS post free. Thousands of Volumes in 
General Literature pitted at ls and 2s. Topogra: hy. Genealogy, Art, 
Americana, As rinted Books, Autographs, Pr 

R. AT ON, 97, Sunderland Roa Forest | Hill, London. 








Printers. 


lMHE ATHENAUM PRESS will be pleased to 
submit Festimates for Printing BROCHURES, MONOGRAPRR. 
GENEALOGIC GAL TABLES, CATALUGUES for PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES, 
If you pokey any kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 


therewith, consu 
THE ATHENAZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams : Evmovsos, Loxpon. Telephone: Centra. 2120 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Law Books, including a substantial Portion of the 
Library of the late Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE 
KENNEDY. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Roome, 115, Chancery ee 
WEDNESDAY, March 24, at 1 o'clock, the TBove BiARY. 

comprising the English Reperts, 147 vols.—The Times Law 
1892-1914—Lord Halsbury’s Jaws of England, &c.; also other Pro. 
perties, including a Set of ‘y > Law Reports to 1914—Encyclopedia of 
Forms, 17 vols.—Text- Books. 


To be ey ond Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUC pom at their Rooms, ps Chi Chaneosy Lane, ¥.c, 
THURSDAY, March 25, and Akgllow Dg 1 o'clock, 
CELLANPOUS BOOKS’ IN-ALL CLASSER OF d9seck ails 
including First ona pe of idee Thackeray, by , Meredith. 
&c.- Coulecved ation of Oscar Wil > 


rare Books relating to Ireland, &.; also Recent Publications ‘ip 
Gengral Literature—Engravings, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Works of Art. 
ESSRS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Honse, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, March 24, at 1 :—— pre- 
cisely, WORKS OF ‘ARr, comprtatog silver, Jewellery, Miniatures, 
Furniture, Embroideries, Glass, and China. 


May be viewed two days anne Catalogues may be had. 
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MUDIES SALE 


Books, Stationery, 
Pictures, Statuary. 


March 22nd to April 1st 


10 Days only. 


BIGGER BARGAINS 


AND MORE OF THEM THAN EVER ! 


Many Acceptable Gifts 
for Wounded Soldiers. 


CATALOGUE & SAMPLES FREE 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 


30-34, New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
132, Kensington High Street, London, W. 




















Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ P PROVI DEN TIN STIT UTION 


Found 
Patron—HER MAJESTY ooane ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
Zoung Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
vi irteen Pounds (or its equivalent b a and obtain the 


“Plast, Free te = the following advantag 
om from want in time of odvecsity as long as need 


BEC ON — pas in Old Age. 
poner Medical Advi 
URTH. A Vottage in S the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses wh needed. 
For further information apply to THK ABC RETARY of the 
Enstitation, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 





NATIONAL BOOK. ADE PROVIDENT 


(Registered under the ated is Acts and approved 
under the National Insurance Act.) 


President—WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Eeq. 
Founded in 1992 for the velies of every kind of distress among 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assi 





FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Life Membership, 5. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 

R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, B.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAW8ON, M.A. J.P. M.P 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMI1:STER BANK, Lrp. 
OBJECT3.—This Institution was established in 1939 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
ome Penslone and Temporary ee to principals ‘and 
as vendors of mowemaners 
TEM BERGE IP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
—— whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Ketailer, Employer, or 
Em ved, is entitled to become a Member of this "inetitution, and 
onl 8 benefits, provided that of Five Shillings vy or Three 
Guineas for lite, provide that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
ewspa’ , and such M rs who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the cuneate their needing aid from the Institution. 
PRUEE RG. — The Avouitants now number Seventy, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum enc! 
The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the oes 
eiseee be the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
h Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Seger 
The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died April 6, 1882, and was for more than ony years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He k an active and leading part 
throughout the whole er riv ~" of the agitation for the sopenl. ee the 
various then Ce xes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
vere a The Horece & upporter of this Institution. 
jorace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 


e of that firm have primary 

Het of of, cleetion | to its benefits. 
The ‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 252. annum for 
One Man, in — and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 


who died M. 

The loa’ fi res of the Rules governing election to all 
Pensions are, that ‘am y Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of 
= Institution for not less than ten years preceding application ; 

ot Fee | Ll Sate pease of age; ot hdanmanl is Gta of News- 


pers Guinr. we relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
b. panko the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 








> ~+ ena, subject to in ee is awarded in 
Oe. WILKIE JONES, Secretary 


with the merits and requiremen’ 





THE WOMEN’S EASTER BOOK 
FOR 1915. 


ECCE MATER. 


By M. A. R. TUKER, 


Joint-Author of the ‘Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical 
ome.’ 


Women, the Gospel of the Kingdom, and 
the Problem of Civilisation. 


3/6 net. 


THE SOUTHERN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
69, Fleet Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 
EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


THE 


SOURCES OF KEYBOARD 
MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN, 
Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 
Translated from the French by 
JAMES E. MATTHEW. 


Published as a Net Book. Price Seven Shillings Net. 
London: NOVELLO & COMPANY, LimitEp. 


BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


A Course of THREE LECTURES 
given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 
Lecture I. PERSONA: THE MASK. 
Lecture IL PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 
Lecture III. “‘MORS JANUA VITA.” 


These Lectures appeared in The Atheneum of APRIL 25, 
and five following numbers. A few complete Sets of the 
Six Issues may now be obtained. 


Price 3s. post free. 


THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Insurance Companies. 
HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


AND 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A Super Leafiet sent post 
free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





“SinceLord Roberts 


account of his forty-one years in India, 
there has probably been no other record 
of similar character in the service of 
the Empire comparable to this of 
Major-Gen. Steele” (Evening Standard). 


40 Years in Canada 


Reminiscencesjof the North West. By Major- 
Gen. S. B. Steele, C.B. M.Y.O. 16/- net. 


Lodges inthe Wilderness 


By W. C. Scully. “A fascinating book full 
of the fascination of the desert ” (Times). 
Illustrated. 5/- net. 


Sir John French 


An Authentic Biography by Cecil Chisholm. 
With Tributes by Field-Marshals Lord Roberts, 
Y.C., and Sir Evelyn Wood, Y.C. 1/- net. 


The Ideal Sinner 


A Novel of Mayfair. By 8. Beach 
Chester. Just Published. Price 6/- 


THE RAT-PIT 


A New Book. Just out. 6/-. By 
Patrick MacGill, who created 
a sensation last Spring with 
CHILDREN OF THE DEAD END. 








Herbert Jenkins, Arundel Place, S.W. 














“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 


The 
Indiaman 


A Journal devoted to the affairs of India 





(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland 
Mail’ and ‘ The Homeward Mail’). 





EVERY FRIDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 











The Paper is indispensable 

to every Anglo-Indian and 

to all who take an interest 
in our Dependency. 


Specimen copy forwarded post free on receipt of 
a post card. 


THE INDIAMAN OFFICES, 
16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 
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A GUIDE TO THE ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Tae ATHENAUM YEAR-BOOK 


LITERARY 


WE have already in type, and awaiting 
Editorial revision, all the material for the 
volume dealing with the literary production 
of 1914. This will make a volume of upwards 
of 250 pages, bound in stout cloth, containing 
the titles, authors, publishers, and prices of 
books published during the past year, with 
descriptive notes of the contents, and, where 
a book has received favourable mention in 
the columns of 7he Atheneum, a brief quota- 
tion from the review. 

We have hitherto held back the publication 
of this work as we do not feel justified in 
launching it unless we have reasonable expecta- 
tion that the cost, which we estimate at £225, 
will be covered. The volume is prepared 
specially for those who are likely to require 
and to find real benefit from it, and the 
production is entrusted to workers who 
need the assistance of a fair wage for their 
labour. We have, therefore, fixed the price 
at 6s., which will do no more than cover the 
cost of production, and we trust we may 
receive such support as will justify our carrying 
out this undertaking. 


THE PROPRIETORS, 


II, Bream’s Buildings, 


Chancery Lane, E.C. 


I am willing to subscribe for 


copies of ‘The Atheneum’ Year-Book. 


Signed __ es Cae 
Address ___ eT 














Smith, Elder & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Hon. Adelaide Drum- 


mond (Retrospect and Memoir.) 
By BASIL CHAMPNEYS. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘A pleasantly piquant series of 
impressions of nineteenth - century people, marked by 
judgment, sincerity, and the best spirit of humour and 
appreciation.” 


Paris Waits: 1914 
4 M. Na CLARKE. With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
s. net. 
[SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
Punch.—“I have seldom met a volume of more pro- 
nounced ‘heart interest’ than ‘Paris Waits.’ Not only 
are her pen-pictures remarkably vivid and realistic, but 
the camera has also helped.” 


The Toll House 
By EVELYN ST. LEGER, Author of ‘The Shape of 
- ~ aad ‘The Blackberry Pickers.’ Crown 8vo, 
3s. ° 
Times.—‘* An appealing and humorous picture of the life 
of an old-fashioned English village in war-time.” 





Fifth and greatly Enlarged Edition (852 pp.). 


Modern Germany: 
HER POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, 
HER POLICY, HER AMBITIONS. AND THE 
CAUSES OF HER SUCCESS. By J. ELLIS 
BARKER. Sm. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Academy.—‘'There is not a superfluous page in it. 

‘Modern Germany’ is invaluable as a clue to the forces 

at work in every department of her national life.” 


The System of National 


Finance 
By E. HILTON YOUNG, M.P. Large post S8vo 
_7s. 6d. net. 


The Lombard Street Library 
A Series of Volumes on Financial Subjects. 3s. 6d. 
net each. Vol. I—LOMBARD STREET: a Descrip- 
tion of the Money Market. By the late WALTE 
BAGEHOT. New Edition, with an Introduction by 
HARTLEY WITHERS. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘ From a College 
Window,’ ‘The Orchard Pavilion,’ &c. Large post 8vo. 
7s. @d. net. (March 23. 


The Minor Horrors of War 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S.. Master of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. With 64 Illustrations. Large 
post 8vo, 1s. 6d, net in paper cover ; 2s, net in cloth. 
[March 22. 
This book deals with various insect and other pests 
which cause disgust. discomfort, and often disease, amongst 
our troops now fighting in all quarters of the globe. 





Bronte Poems: 


Selections from the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, 
and Branwell Bronté. Including some Poems hitherto 
unprinted Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. With the recently discovered 
Portraits of the Sisters, and facsimile MSS.__ Foolscap 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net; or in leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
[March 23. 





NEW _6/- FICTION. 
SECOND EDITION 1N THE PRESS. 


The Full Price 
By LADY CHARNWOOD. 

Times.—“* There are a happy few to-day who understand 
the tradition of Trollope, and Lady Charnwood must be 
reckoned among them. There is insight, reflection, a gift 
for the invention of natural incident, and the flow of 
natural dialogue and humour.” 

Oxford Chronicle.—‘* Combines knowledge not only of the 
twentieth century, but of the fine fiowers of twentieth- 
century living. Divorce this satire and this speculation, 
these aphorisms and these epigrams, from their context, 
and that they ere from Jane Austen would be re- 
garded not as a hazard but a certainty.” 


La Belle Alliance 
By ROWLAND GREY, Author of ‘Green Cliffs,’ &. 
Lady's Pictorial —* Rowland Grey presents the picture 
of sctiool-life at Fontainebleau with a freshness and vivid- 
ness which makes very good reading.” 


The House of the Foxes 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘Honey, my 
Honey,’ ‘ Molly, my Heart’s Delight.’ 














London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





a na ne haere ene: 


Reamer ates Marre 
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GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST 





THREE NEW VIRILE NOVELS 
IN GREAT DEMAND. 


Published at 6s. each. 
HELL’S PLAYGROUND By I. V. Simonton 


A graphic account of European and Native ‘Life in 
West Africa. 


N.8.—It is written for the thoughtful, not for the 
young. 


THE MAID OF THE WHISPERING HILLS 
By V. E. Roe 


A charming story of life among the Canadian Indians. 
The heroine is a visitor to one of the Hudson Bay Co.’s 
Posts to which the Indians come to trade. A more 
entertaining volume — to Indian manners and 
customs could not be wished for. 


Sunday Times.—‘‘One of the best studies of early 
Canadian life that has appeared for some time.” 

Scotsman.—* Charming idyll of the North-West.” 

Morning Post.—*The interest, even when dangerous 
ventures are not to the fore, is well sustained.” 

Evening Standard.—‘* Maren Le Moyne, destroying angel 
to two lovers and saviour to the third, is a glorious woman, 
fit centre for a full-blooded and hervic tale.” 








PRECIOUS WATERS By A. M. Chisholm 
A Canadian Ranch story of unusual charm and interest. 
It is impossible to leave it. 


Evening Standard.—‘‘ A good and rousing story.” 

Glasgow Herald.—“ Quite an old-fashioned romance of 
the prairies....The ranch life is fascinatingly picturesque.” 

Birmingham Post.—“ This is a very excellent novel.... 
there is plenty of incidental adventure....the picture of 
wild Canada and its people is well drawn. The author has 
a nice sense of humour, and some of his characters will 
stick in the memory even after the plot has faded.” 


Crown 8vo, half buckram, 3s. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 


BYWAYS IN BOOKLAND 
By Walter A. Mursell 


Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL says :—“‘ It isa a pleasant, 
wholesome, unpretentious, and entertaining book.” 
Liverpool Post.—*‘They revive memories and stimulate 
the reader to an exchange of ideas. We have found great 
delight in reading them.” 
N.B.—Every Librarian will be charmed with this 
book and find it useful. 


BELGIAN PLAYMATES 
A Story of the Great War 
By Nellie Pollock 


Coloured Frontispiece and 3 other Drawings by 
CHARLES FOLKARD. Size, 6} in. by 5 in. Cloth 
(with Belgian Flag), 1s. 6d. net (postage 3¢.). 

H.M. The Queen has graciously accepted a copy for 


The Belgian Royal Children have also been pleased to 


accept copies. 


Any child beginning this book will not put it away until 
finished. It holds one spellbound—full of heroism—nothing 
horrid. The War is described in a suitable manner, starting 
at the ‘“‘Scrap of Paper” incident, down to the Battle of 
the Aisne. The Naval Battles and Expeditions are full of 
adventure and heroism. 


A SMALL REMAINDER. 


SOME OLD FLEMISH TOWNS 
By George Wharton Edwards 


Size 10 in. by 6$ in., pp. 336. Illustrated by the Author 


with 5 Colonred and 30 Half-tone Plates, cloth gilt, with 


artistic designs, gilt top, boxed. Published 18s. net, 
offered this week 6s, net (postage 6d.). 


Contents.,—Characteristics, Oudenaarde. Alost-Dender- 
monde, Commines and Bergues, Courtrai, Ypres, Dixmude, 
Furnes and Nieuport, Tournai, Douai and Lille, Bruges 
and Damme, Ghent, Mechelen, Louvain, The Legend of 
Margaret the Courageous. 


N.B.—This beautiful book, while a living advertise- 


ment of the crimes of the Kultured German, has a 


special value to lovers of Belgium and to public 


}!brarians on account of its artistic drawings made on 
the spot and carefully reproduced. 
London : GAY & HANCOCK, Lrp., 
12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Arabia Infelix ; or, The Turks in Yamen. 
By G. Wyman Bury. (Macmillan & Co., 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Bury might have named his book 
‘Arabia Sinistra’; for El-Yemen (or 
Yaman, spell it as you will) means simply 
the “ right-hand ” country as viewed from 
Mecea facing east, and hence, owing to the 
unfair prejudice in favour of the dexter 
held in all circles outside ‘‘ the Fancy ”’ and 
the cricket field, it came to mean “ fortu- 
nate.” Undoubtedly last year, when the 
book was written, the fortunes of Arabia 
looked very sinister. The Turks had little 
more than the road from the Red Sea port 
—if port it can be called—of Hodeyda to 
the capital San‘a, and found such difficulty 
in maintaining even that limited hold that 
in 1913 they had made terms with the 
Imam who claimed the rather lukewarm 
allegiance of the Central Arabs, and subsi- 
dized him and his vassals to the tune of 
30,0001. a year—a considerable sum in the 
desert. How the Imam, who belongs to 
the Zeydi sect of the Shi‘a, manages to 
reconcile his religious opinions as a reputed 
descendant of ‘Ali with the Sunni ortho- 
oxy of the Turks we do not pretend to 
understand. One result of the compro- 
mise is that the Kanan, or (if the com- 
parison may be allowed) statute-law of 
the Ottoman Empire, with its adaptation 
of the principles of the Koran and Sunna 
to the practical needs of daily business, 
has been superseded in favour of the 
Shari‘a, or old religious jurisprudence of 
Islam, which, though differing in its Shi‘a 
and Sunni forms, is in either case unsuited 
to modern conditions. San‘a has, there- 
fore, become puritanically strict, as in the 
Wahhabi days, and the townsfolk “ spend 
@ great deal of their time in watching for 
@ contravention of the Sheria, in the hopes 





of paying off old debts.” A Turkish 
officer described himself as “fed up” 
(shab‘dn) with San‘a precision, “ with 
every one on the look-out to see if you 
take something with your coffee ; and you 
can’t smoke a cigarette out of doors during 
daylight in Ramadhan.” But Khamir, 
the Imam’s head-quarters, was worse :— 


** Allah knows fhe remarked], I’m no 
drunkard, but I do like a drop of cognac now 
and then, when I can get it, for it is good for 
the stomach and keeps the cold out. Islam 
does not forbid alcohol as a medicine, but to 
have an empty bottle in your possession will 
get you into trouble at Khami-r.” 


Thereupon his hospitable listener pro- 
duced his “ only bottle of brandy, kept 
for medicinal purposes ; the case seemed 
to indicate it.” 

The Arabs in fact, who had gone wild 
with excitement when the Ottoman pro- 
clamation recognized the authority of their 
Iman, soon found that they had exchanged 
King Log for King Stork. ‘‘ The Turks 
are an infliction of Allah,” observed a 
courteous chief with whom Mr. Bury 
chatted in a lonely tower on the edge of 
a great ravine, ‘* but the Imam is worse.” 
Turkish rule, indeed (individually capable, 
but collectively incoherent), has been 
necessarily mild during the last few years ; 
most taxes and dues (except the land 
tithe) have been abolished, and the Arab 
chiefs are allowed to have it much their 
own way, to the general discredit of law 
and order. Nevertheless, “ they certainly 
dislike Turkish rule,” though in some sense 
invited, and “consider that the Turks 
have worn their welcome threadbare.” 
To the Ottoman Empire the Yemen, with 
its frequent rebellions and feeble revenue, 
has always been a white elephant, and 
only prestige keeps the Turks there. Their 
officials ‘‘ cannot even get their salaries.”’ 
On the other hand, the Imam has inevit- 
ably lost prestige among the Shi'a, and 
indeed all Arabs, by his unnatural de- 
pendence upon Turkish support, both 
financial and military. He has to play a 
double part, and pose as a true-blue-early- 
Muslim-patriotic Arab, whilst protected 
by Turkish soldiers in immoral European 
trousers. Personally he is a scholar and 
theologian, but no administrator, and still 
less a general. But, as a descendant of the 
holy family, he has a name to swear by. 
It was not enough, however, to overawe 
the truculent Idrisi, who rules Asir as an 
independent state, and declines to submit 
to either Turk or Imam, though it is 
possible he may come to terms with the 
other leading figure in Arabian politics, 
the young Emir of Nejd. 

“The Sharif of Mareb acknowledges 
Ottoman suzerainty, but his ‘cousin,’ the 
Sharif of Behan, owes allegiance to us by 
Treaty, and an intermediate Sharif (also a 
relation) at Harib is ‘odd man out,’ un- 
attached to any suzerain. All three Sharifs 
coquette with either sovereign power when 
they get a chance.” 

Nor has the Imam, nor the Turk, any 
effective control of the Tihaé na—the Kon- 
kan of the Yemen Gha‘s. 

In such a state of political and adminis- 
trative chaos it stands to reason that the 





historical fertility of Arabia Felix has no 
chance of development. The industry of 
the farmers—‘‘ a methodical, self-centred, 
placid type ’’ when not roused—is amazing. 

**TIt is not too much to say that, in the 
highlands of the Yamen, every accessible 
spot where crops will grow has been terraced 
and tilled for coffee, corn, or garden produce. 
These terraces are faced with stone, and 
follow the contours of the hill, sometimes 
enclosing a mere strip some few feet wide, 
sometimes an acre or so, according to the 
profile of the slope. Most of them were built 
centuries ago, and they are maintained and 
cultivated by constant toil and vigilance,” 
and irrigated with extraordinary skill and 
patience. 

**Yamen is fertile enough. The husband- 
men sow sparingly, with Arab thrift, and reap 
a generous harvest. Durra yields a crop of 
140-fold, and in the Tihama, where there are 
three crops from one sowing, even 400-fold, 
though this is a maximum. Wheat yields 
50-fold in the highlands of Yamen, and on the 
rich irrigation lands of Bagdad only 20-fold.”’ 

Yet in good years the province imports 
over 100,000/. worth of foodstuffs, and 
double that in years of famine due to 
under-production and living from hand to 
mouth ; and there is not a mill (except 
two small Turkish windmills) in all the 
Yemen, where grinding “has not got 
beyond the hand quern”! For what, 
they say, is the use of growing more than 
just what you can eat when brigands, bad 
roads or none, heavy rates of transport, 
and a wretched harbour make the export 
of grain a hazardous and profitless enter- 
prise ? How can trade flourish when there 
is no credit, and everything has to be pre- 
paid, money down ? and how can there be 
money down when the currency is at sixes 
and sevens, between Turkish and Maria 
Theresa dollars and what not? It looks 
as if South-West Arabia at least needed 
a Sultan Huseyn and a Lord Cromer to 
put it on its feet. At present the English 
Government has no troops outside the 
ten-mile circuit from Aden, and does not 
meddle in the politics of the various tribes 
with which it has treaties. 

All these matters are discussed and 
illustrated by many striking details in Mr. 
Bury’s new book. It is a careful and 
authoritative, though too cu1sory, survey 
of the greater part of the province by 
one who has had unique experience of 
the tribes of the Aden Protectorate, 
who speaks all the dialects, and can 
pass as a native if he likes. So fully 
at home is he in the Arab villages and 
among the petty highland chiefs that he 
even took his wife for the honeymoon to 
Sak el-Khamis, or “Thursday Market,” 
with no inconvenience beyond the extreme 
publicity of Arabian social life. ‘The 
Land of Uz’ showed Mr. Bury in the 
character of an adventurous traveller and 
Government agent. ‘ Arabia Infelix ’ re- 
veals his power of generalizing and grasp 
of practical problems. He has not the 
gift of a Doughty to make us see the Arab 
as he is, but he knows him at least as well, 
and we hope in a future work he wiil let 
the Yemeni speak more often for himself. 
The descriptions of the wild, abrupt 
scenery of the mountains, which attain to 
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10,000 feet, are vivid, and there is an 
excellent account of El-Menakha, the 
Gibraltar of the Turkish pass; but we 
should like more about the inner life of 
the people in those curious, huge, lofty, 
rambling, fortress-like towers, with tiny 
windows like loopholes, and cooling sheds 
on the roof, ‘‘ like battered straw hats ”’ on 
giants’ heads, which form the characteristic 
domestic architecture of the Arabs. The 
chapter on ‘ Birds and Beasts ’ is excellent, 
for Mr. Bury is a devoted ornithologist ; 
but that on ‘ Native Life’ might well be 
expanded. There is much _ interesting 
information about the famous coffee, 
which no longer comes from Mokha, and 
which, as a chief export, has been igno- 
miniously ousted by vulgar “ hides”; as 
to which the method of striking a deal 
between the Arab broker and the European 
buyer by means of their joined fingers under 
the corner of the jubba is original. The 
disastrous habit of eating the narcotic 
katt (Catha edulis) seems to be widespread 
and incurable, short of a Russian total- 
abstinence ukase. Both maps and photo- 
graphs are good. 

In future editions the misprints ‘‘ Kar- 
mation,” ‘‘Mowad VI.,” “au pied de 
lettre,” and the like, should be corrected. 
‘Ali was not the Prophet’s “ nephew,” 
nor was Mohammed born in “577.” 
Some needless repetitions might also well 
be eliminated. 








The Schools of Medieval England. By 
A. F. Leach. “ Antiquary’s Books.” 
(Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tue Bibliography prefixed to Mr. Leach’s 

book calls forth our high respect for the 

amount of his research on the early schools 
of England. It reflects conspicuous credit 
on himself ; it is also an asset in English 
scholarship, none too prolific in this direc- 
tion. His bibliographical list runs to 
about one hundred titles—books, mono- 
graphs, articles, &c. But Mr. Leach does 
not provide any list of other works than 
his own on medieval education, nor does 
he supply, in foot-notes or elsewhere, 
references to the sources of his multi- 
tudinous facts, or to the many “ historical 
statements, which,” he tells us himself, 

“ rest largely on manuscripts still for the 

most part unprinted and unpublished.” 

His explanation of this omission is that 

the plan of the series in which this book 

appears ‘‘ excludes references to authori- 
ties.” Mr. Leach supplies the titles of 
his own hundred contributions, and no 
doubt in them the great mass of the facts 

of his new book could be traced by a 

systematic search—if a reader could secure 

all his writings, and had the requisite time 
for the hunt. 

This ‘Schools of Medieval England’ 
suffers also by the readiness of the writer 
to criticize other authors. Such historians 
as Stubbs, Dean Kitchin, Sir Richard 
Jebb, and Prof. Pollard may have made 
bad slips, for “errare humanum est.” 
But without exact references, chapter 
and verse, for the errors (as well as the 
sources of the corrections), Mr. Leach 





recklessly incurs the danger of appeari™S 
to be a scholastic pope, the last position 
in which he would wish to find himself. 
We think that Mr. Leach is too unreservedly 
censorious in his criticism on a work 
entitled * English Monasteries on the Eve 
of the Dissolution,’ in a volume ** with the 
sounding title ’’ (Mr. Leach’s description) 
of *‘ Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History,”’ edited by Prof. Vinogradoff in 
1909. “This paper” (by the way, it 
consists of over 300 pages), says Mr. 
Leach, 

“was originally published as a Russian 
thesis by Alexander Savine, Professor of 
History in the University of Moscow, and 
at is to be regretted that it did not remain in its 
original language.” 

Granting that Prof. Savine may have mis- 
taken an entry in the * Valor Ecclesiasti- 
cus’ of 1535 as referring to a Winchester 
monastery when the document really 
described events at Winchester College, 
we do not think that error a sufficient 
proof that the rest of the book lacks 
some, even high, value. Prof. Vinogradoff 
in the Preface to the volume says : 


“It would have been a pity if the more 

important results of this work, carried out by 
a scholar already favourably known in the 
English-speaking world by his studies on the 
end of bondage and the origins of copyhold 
tenure, had remained inaccessible to English 
readers.” 
We are thus placed unnecessarily, by 
Mr. Leach himself, in the position of 
having to choose between his opinion 
and that of Prof. Vinogradoff as to the 
value of Prof. Savine’s work as a whole— 
a problem that need never have arisen, 
and one irrelevant to the history of the 
schools of Medizval England. 

In spite of such occasional and obvious 
drawbacks, Mr. Leach has produced an 
unusually valuable book. Perhaps the 
best way to describe it is to say that it is 
a compendium, in about 350 pages, of all 
his previous contributions to the history 
of English medizval schools. Over this 
wide territory he is facile princeps of the 
investigators in his knowledge of original 
documents. No one else has written so 
many and such complete accounts of indi- 
vidual schools, e.g., Winchester, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Southwell, Beverley, 
and many other Yorkshire schools. His 
systematic accounts of schools in the 
* Victoria County Histories’ are an 
achievement which marks an era in our 
knowledge of scholastic history. 

Mr. Leach’s previous method has rather 
been to treat schools in groups, geo- 
graphically—especially by counties. In 
his ‘Schools of Medieval England’ he 
has now written a continuous history in 
chronological order. The work assumes 
the form, to some extent, of annals of 
English schools from the beginning, and 
traces their origins to the Greek and Roman 
school-models. It presents an astounding 
array of details, and includes a collection 
of material about early English schools 
such as has never been put together by any 
previous writer in this country. 

On all matters of school organization 
and finance Mr. Leach writes with the 





decisiveness won by long and close in- 
vestigation. His statements with regard 
to staffing, numbers of schoolmasters, 
salaries, conditions of appointment, and the 
gradual introduction of laymen as teachers, 
and of married schoolmasters, are of great 
interest. So, too, are his statistics as to 
endowments, dates, and occasions of 
foundations and re-foundations. His views 
on the supply and distribution of schools 
in the later Middle Ages may or may not 
be accepted. But his suggestions are of 
high importance as the basis of discus- 
sion, and, above all, of stimulus to the 
search for further material. His con- 
clusion that Herefordshire at the close 
of the fourteenth century possessed 17 
grammar schools among a population of 
30,000 will astonish those readers who 
have regarded pre-Reformation times as 
relatively schoolless. In fact, Mr. Leach 
claims that the fifteenth century was 
superior in secondary-school supply to 
the nineteenth century, if not to the 
twentieth, for he holds that there was at 
that time one grammar school to every 
5,625 of the people, whereas the Schools 
Inquiry Commission Report (1868) esti- 
mated one secondary school for each 
23,750 of the population of England. 

Mr. Leach spares no pains in the in- 
vestigation of customs and institutions. 
Mr. E. K. Chambers said (* Medieval 
Stage,’ vol. i. p. 336): ‘* The best modern 
account of the Boy Bishop is Mr. Leach’s. 
paper on the * School-boys’ Feast.’” Let 
us add that this held pre-eminence until 
Mr. Chambers’s own chapter was written. 
Mr. Leach supplies another excellent dis- 
cussion of the institution of the Boy 
Bishop in his new book, but this may well 
be supplemented by the reading of Mr. 
Chambers’s account (* Medieval Stage,’ 
vol. i. chap. xv.), for he describes more 
comprehensively the European aspects of 
the custom than does Mr. Leach. Many 
of the points the latter brings out here make 
us wonder how far they were paralleled in 
Continental schools. This is a line of 
inquiry which may well be followed up 
by educational investigators, starting from 
some of Mr. Leach’s results. 

Mr. Leach makes a strong case for his: 
view that the fifteenth century was a 
great period of school foundation, and 
of at least preparation for the humanism 
of the sixteenth century. The idea of the 
continuity of history leads us to feel no 
surprise at this, and Mr. Leach has sup- 
plied facts which bring out the continuity 
clearly, and take away much of the 
abruptness which marks many aceounts 
of the Renaissance. This is a real 
service. It is excellent to give the fif- 
teenth century its due, especially when 
new material justifies the claim. But 
we do not feel it excellent to imtro- 
duce depreciatory criticism in regard to 
Erasmus. Mr. Leach tells us that the 
fame of Dean Colet’s ‘‘ re-foundation ” of 
St. Paul’s School is due “* above all to 
the encomiums of Erasmus, who boomed 
it....”’ Again, he writes of Henry YIIL., 
“earnest to the last in furtherance of 
education,” as having ‘‘done more to 
bring the Middle Ages to an end” by the 
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Dissolution of the Monasteries ‘* than all 
the half-hearted humanists like Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More, who,” he affirms, 
“could not bear to see their principles 
put into practice.”’ 

Mr. Leach’s real services to educational 
history are not, we think, to be found in his 
negative criticisms, or even in his refusal 
to accept the monasteries as partially 
educational in their scope; but they 
consist in his positive and constructive 
additions to historical knowledge concern- 
ing types of schools connected with col- 
leges, chantries, hospitals, guilds, and 
song-schools—to which, perhaps, he might 
have added accounts of Court training 
for young nobles, household schools (like 
that of Bishop Langton, to which Richard 
Pace went), and the schools of the children 
of the Chapel Royal and the Chapel of 
Windsor. 








The Histories of Tacitus: an English 
Translation. By George Gilbert Ram- 
say. (John Murray, 15s. net.) 


It is just eleven years since the publica- 
tion of Prof. G. G. Ramsay’s translation 
of the first six books of the ‘ Annals’ of 
Tacitus. The reviewer remembers how 
the version of Church and Brodribb, good 
as that had seemed to a generation of 
English readers, now seemed definitely to 
take second place. He remembers, too, 
the Introduction to the new translation, 
in which Prof. Ramsay ably set forth his 
views on what translation ought to be 
and the errors of his predecessors. What- 
ever might be the quality of his own 
renderings, it was certain that he had 
taken his task seriously. A careful study 
of the work created the impression that 
Prof. Ramsay had outrun all rivals in 
at least one point—he had insisted on 
writing English ; and that the translation 
was the best published so far, and likely 
(by reason of its solid workmanship) to 
hold the field for many years to come. 
Since that date the remainder of the 
Annals’ has appeared, and now we 
have before us what survives of the 
‘ Histories.’ The impressions of eleven 
years ago are corroborated. Owing to 
inevitable changes in !anguage, a transla- 
tion in English of an ancient classic may 
expect, perhaps, fifty years of vigorous 
life, and that life we may confidently 
prophesy for Prof. Ramsay’s admirable 
work. In the field of the ‘ Histories’ 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s recent Clarendon 
Press version certainly challenges com- 
parison. It is not our business here to 
institute this comparison; it is enough 
to say that the principles of translation 
in the two cases are very different. 
Numerous are the requirements made 
of the translator from classical languages, 
but the translator of Tacitus has as 
difficult a task as any of them. His 
version must read as unexceptionable 
English ; must be faithful to the ori- 
ginal in letter and spirit; and must 
exclude as far as possible glaring modern- 
isms, that is, words and phrases repre- 
senting ideas or carrying associations 





which could not have been present to 
the mind of the Roman writer. With 
all this—and success in each of these 
points demands a long training in the 
weighing of language—the translator must 
preserve the “ individual differentiating 
character of the original.’”” We need only 
try to reconcile two of the points—the 
marked individuality of Tacitus and 
modern English historical style—to appre- 
ciate at once the Herculean nature of Prof. 
Ramsay’s task. So marked are the 
peculiarities of the style of Tacitus that 
in very many cases one must analyze a 
sentence into the constituent elements 
of its ideas and combine them afresh if the 
resultant English is to read naturally. We 
agree with the translator that the Tacitean 
period must often go by the board ; con- 
structions need seldom be reproduced, 
and punctuation never. But the order 
of words demands the utmost attention, 
since the translator has to preserve the 
sequence of thought. As Prof. Ramsay 
points out, the infinite variety of the 
beginnings of Tacitean sentences practic- 
ally defies reproduction in modern English 
style. Then, to pass from the order of 
the words to the words themselves, how 
difficult is the choice of vocabulary, if the 
translator is resolute to avoid modernisms, 
‘all side-long references to habits, in- 
stitutions, ways of thought or life, which 
belong to modern civilisation’?! English 
scholars of to-day are rightly more 
sensitive on this point than they were 
forty or fifty years ago. Many must have 
sat under a classical master who delighted 
to jump fallaciously from a classical phrase 
to a supposed modern analogy. To quote 
Prof. Ramsay :— 

‘*‘When translators tell us that some 
Roman emperor ‘ seized’ or ‘ occupied the 
throne,’ they forget that Roman emperors 
had no thrones either to seize or occupy. We 
may admire the cleverness of the translator 
who rendered the Homeric dkvrdpwy vedv 
by ‘ Ocean greyhounds’: but the phrase is 
no more appropriate to Homer than the 
speech put into the mouth of Ulysses by the 
eccentric Samuel Butler, ‘ Aldermen and 
Town Councillors of the Phzacians, hear 
my words!’ Equally inappropriate is the 
term ‘co-respondent,’ offered by a recent 
translator to represent the adulter of Juvenal ; 
and not less serious is the maladroitness of 
translating the phrase ‘Divus Augustus’ 
by such an expression as ‘the  sainted 
Augustus,’ thus attaching to a well-known 
historical term the associations connected 
with medieval Christian life. And how 
can we be satisfied with a translation, how- 
ever clever, which renders vices impunitatis 
in Hist. I. 72, 15 by ‘a system of mutual 
insurance,’ and thus presumes in Tacitus 
an acquaintance with some of the most up- 
to-date methods of modern finance ? ” 

It is one of the many merits of this version 
that sensitiveness on this point is every- 
where apparent. We may be thankful 
that, in spite of the ultra-scientific his- 
torians who are so lost in the accuracy 
of facts as to neglect their attractive ex- 
pression, we may read, either in Mr. C. D. 
Fisher’s Clarendon Press text or in Prof. 
Ramsay’s version, the incomparable nar- 
rative of the events of the years 69 and 70 
A.D. in the vivid and pungent pages of 
Tacitus ; and equally thankful that we 





are not reduced to gleaning our ideas 
from the inferior accounts of Dio Cassius, 
Plutarch, or Suetonius. It has. given us 
real pleasure to read Prof. Ramsay’s 
version, a pleasure not diminished by an 
occasional close comparison with the text. 
Into detail we cannot go, but must be 
content to offer a specimen. Here is 
Book I. chap. 2 :— 


‘‘T enter upon a time rich in catastrophes, 
full of fierce battles and civic strife, a time 
when even peace had horrors of its own: a 
time during which four Emperors perished 
by the sword: in which there were three 
Civil Wars, several foreign wars, and some 
that partook of both characters: a time of 
good fortune in the East, and of disaster in 
the West: a time when Illyricum was in 
revolt, Gaul wavering in her allegiance, 
Britain subdued and forthwith abandoned ; 
when the Sarmatian and Suebish nations 
were in arms against us; when the Dacians 
gained glory alike from defeats inflicted and 
sustained, and when even Parthia was nearly 
moved to arms by a vain pretender to the 
name of Nero. Italy was smitten by 
calamities unknown before, or recurrirg 
after many generations, which swallowed 
up or overwhelmed cities in the fairest 
regions of Campania. Rome was devastated 
by fires which destroyed her most ancient 
temples: the Capitol itself was burnt down 
by the hands of citizens. I shall have to tell 
of holy rites profaned, of adulteries in high 
places, of seas crowded with exiles, of 
islands stained with blood, and of horrors 
in the city greater still, where high birth, 
wealth, the acceptance of office, or the 
refusal of it, were accounted crimes, and 
where virtue proved the surest road to 
death.” 








Killing for Sport. Essays by Various 
Writers. (Bell & Sons, 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Most people’s religion is a bit of a mish- 
mash ”’ was the consolation offered by an 
old labourer to Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
and the same remark might well be applied 
to most people’s ideas of sport, especially 
that form of it which involves the killing 
of some fellow-creature. Those who want 
to get clear ideas on the subject have every 
opportunity of doing so in this admirable 
collection of essays, but we fear that the 
number of such persons is likely to be 
small. The English people care little 
about unravelling complex ideas, and have 
a positive dislike of governing theories 
and logical deductions. If their ideas 
happen to correspond with those of the 
class to which they belong, and they find 
their mode of living and character gener- 
ally approved of by their neighbours, 
philosophers by the dozen might prove 
to their own satisfaction that such ideas 
necessarily lead to cruelty and conduct 
unworthy of a civilized human being, yet 
their argument would have no effect upon 
the persons concerned. They would only 
suppose that certain harmless nuisances 
had unexpectedly strayed into company 
to which they had not been invited. This 
indifference to reason is confidently based 
upon public opinion, and is undoubtedly 
the best defence which they can offer to 
the attacks made upon their favourite 
pastimes. When they argue, they are 
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Jost ; but when they appeal to the respect 
in which many of them are held, and to 
the fact that they are commonly ac- 
claimed as “jolly good fellows,” it is 
cifficult to meet their challenge. 

Humanitarians waste their time when 
they try directly to convert sportsmen. 
Their best hope lies in educating public 
opinion. How much has already been 
done in this way is revealed in almost 
every page of this book; but public 
opinion in England is of slow growth, 
like English oaks. Jane Austen in 1797 
wrote in ‘Sense and Sensibility’ as 
follows :— 

“** Willoughby !’ cried Sir John ; ‘ what is 
he in the country ? That is good news, 
however; I will ride over to-morrow and 
ask him to dinner on Thursday.’ 

“*You know him then?’ said Mrs. 
Dashwood. 

“* Know him! to be sure I do. Why, 
he is down here every year.’ 

*** And what sort of a young man is he ?’ 

*** As good a kind of fellow as ever lived, 
I assure you. A very decent shot, and there 
is not a bolder rider in England.’ 

‘“** And is that all you can say for him ?’ 
cried Marianne indignantly. ‘ But what are 
his manners on more intimate acquaintance ? 
What his pursuits, his talents and genius ?’ 

‘* Sir John was rather puzzled. 

*** Upon my soul,’ said he, ‘ I do not know 

much about him as to all that. But he is a 
pleasant, good-humoured fellow, and has got 
the nicest little black bitch of a pointer I 
ever saw. 
Who will say that a similar description 
would not be considered perfectly reason- 
able at the present time? But the 
abolition of the Royal Buckhounds shows 
how the hunting of a tame stag has fallen 
into disfavour; and pigeon-shooting from 
traps has been prohibited at Hurlingham. 
The Eton beagles are still maintained 
because the Head Master thinks that he 
ought to be governed by Eton public 
opinion, and that to abolish them would 
be like “legislation which outstrips public 
opinion, injvrious and unwise.” He 
forgets that the public opinion of a school 
on social subjects is notoriously behind 
that of the country at large. 

We are not by any means so brutal as 
we were even a generation ago, and it is 
generally admitted in these essays that the 
reputation of the British race for kind- 
heartedness stands higher than that of its 
compeers and rivals ; but, in spite of our 
sincere desire to prevent cruelty to animals 
which we understand, we shall never be 
truly humane until we are taught to face the 
cruelties which are concealed in an atmo- 
sphere of pleasurable excitement. Public 
opinion, especially upon matters of every- 
day experience, must be carefully led ; it 
cannot be driven. For this reason the 
best writer is he who shows most sym- 
pathy with his opponent's point of view, 
and contents himself with showing that 
certain practices which are now tolerated 
are inconsistent with that point of view. 

In this respect Mr. George Greenwood is 
the most convincing among the essayists in 
* Killing for Sport’; Mr. Bernard Shaw 
is ‘‘ too clever by half,’’ and Mr. Edward 
Carpenter tends to gross exaggeration. 
Mr. E. B. Lloyd does well in attacking 





the ignorance of sportsmen and game- 
keepers, and raising hopes of preserving 
several species of wild animals, the 
existence of which would, as Sir Harry 
Johnston has said, be _ intellectually 
stimulating to all lovers of nature. 
Mr. Ernest Bell in dealing with big-game 
hunting introduces the reader to many 
practices of which humane persons should 
be ashamed; but that does not help us 
very much to a right consideration of 
home sport. 

Those who deal with the economics 
of sport are less persuasive than they 
might have been if they had shown 
more consideration for the landowner’s 
point of view. The world in general 
agrees in denouncing the selfishness 
of sport, but public opinion desires to 
eliminate or mitigate that element of it 
without destroying it altogether. Life is 
not simply a question of bread and butter. 
We want the country-side to be attractive 
to all classes, and we want all classes to 
show consideration the one for the other, 
instead of fostering a spirit of antagonism 
which makes good-fellowship impossible. 
There is, no doubt, much to be done in the 
more generous sharing of private advan- 
tages in property, but it cannot be denied 
that sport is responsible for making 
village and country life in England more 
sociable than it is in other countries, 
and for filling our woods and hedgerows 
with animal and bird life which is wanting 
elsewhere. For these things reformers 
should make acknowledgment if they 
desire to carry sportsmen along with them 
in their endeavour to remove as far as 
possible every unnecessary element of 
cruelty. 

The Appendixes compiled by the editor 
are excellent, and deal in detail with many 
questions raised in the work on more 
general lines. Readers will be interested 
in the comparison of the drag hunt with 
the hunt after live animals, and the shoot- 
ing of clay pigeons instead of live birds ; 
but we fear that they will not be convinced. 
The element of chance is essential to 
sport, and is reduced to a minimum in 
mechanical arrangements. Those who love 
animals as their fellow-creatures must hold 
up to the light everything which is dis- 
tinctly selfish and cruel in sport, and en- 
courage any form of it which involves the 
study of nature and the overcoming of 
difficulties without the taking of life. There 
isno reason to believe in gamekeepers who 
shoot nightingales to prevent pheasants 
from having their rest disturbed, any more 
than in landlords who breed pheasants to 
increase the food supply or give warning 
of German aeroplanes. It is wiser for the 
average person not to confuse his mind 
with economics and food supply, or even 
with the injustices of game-law adminis- 
tration, but to concentrate upon those 
cruelties which are becoming recognized 
by public opinion—tke coursing of boxed 
rabbits or of hares in enclosed spaces, and 
the killing of pheasants in a battue. When 
these spurious forms of sport are abolished, 
we shall have gone a long way towards 
reconciling the character of a sportsman 
with that of a benevolent human being. 





Marie Tarnowska, By A. Vivanti Chartres, 
(Heinemann, 6s. net.) 


Tue tragedy that ended in the murder of 
Count Paul Kamarowsky in September, 
1907, seems more in keeping with the 
Court of the Borgias than with the Venice 
of our own day. Though the idea of re- 
telling the story came from Prof. Rossi, the 
chief medical expert for the defence, who 
has made a life-study of the relations 
between criminal impulse and morbid 
physical condition in women, this is no 
scientific treatise. Mrs. Chartres has 
heard the details from the lips of the 
Countess Tarnowska herself, to whose 
notes, written in prison before the trial, 
she has also had access, and, ** moved by 
the puissant influence of art,” she tells 
her tale with a power and a vividness that 
cannot fail to impress her readers. A 
letter from the prisoner, authorizing the 
publication of the narrative, is included 
in the volume. 

It is clear from her family history 
and from other details given here 
that the Countess Tarnowska can never 
have been a normal woman, and the life 
into which she was plunged on her mar- 
riage when a mere girl to the man of her 
choice obviously reacted with fatal effect 
on the morbid strain in her. But how 
far her physical condition may be con- 
sidered to free her from moral responsi- 
bility is another question. An Italian 
court, which is always inclined to be 
indulgent towards her sex, unhesitatingly 
gave its verdict against her. Even in 
Mrs. Chartres’s narrative it is difficult to 
sympathize with her in many of the 
crises of her existence. Who, for in- 
stance, could well blame her husband for 
shooting her lover as he did, in a country 
where duelling is still in fashion, after the 
provocation he had received? Prilukov 
does not appear as a pleasant character, 
vet he owed his ruin to the influence the 
Countess exercised on every man who came 
into her power. For Count Kamarowsky, 
the one good man who entered her life, she 
seems at times to have felt a positive aver- 
sion, according to her own account, so 
different was he from the others to whom 
she was accustomed. The picture of this 
unhappy woman, pursuing her weary 
course from hotel to hotel, with her boy 
and her faithful maid, accompanied by 
the Count, to whom she was now en- 
gaged, yet shadowed all the time by the 
evil spirit of her former lover, Prilukev, 
is tragic in the extreme. 

The motives which a woman of this 
sort may discover for a crime after the 
event are notoriously untrustworthy, and 
it is impossible to put from one’s mind the 
pecuniary advantages she was to gain by 
the murder. But her statement that she 
believed the recovery of her boy from a 
serious illness to be due to her swearing to 
fulfil the oath she had taken upon bis 
life to murder Kamarowsky, though she 
had already induced Prilukov to release 
her from it, is certainly worth attention. 
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FICTION. 


Brunel’s Tower. By Eden Phillpotts. 


(Heinemann, 6s.) 


Mr. PHILLPOTTS once more uses fiction as a 
medium for some interesting psychological 
studies. It is difficult to decide which is 
the more important person in this book. 
the manufacturer who thinks character 
is wholly the outcome of environment, 
or the boy whose conduct convinces him 
that the Master Potter—in the fulfil- 
ment of His purpose —often handicaps 
those otherwise richly endowed with 
some hereditary taint. The book may 
do something to adjust the balance of 
theorists, who are apt to lay too much 
stress on one side or the other. It should 
be hard to-day to withhold some measure 
of sympathy from the young barbarian 
who, in his efforts to advance the fortunes 
of his benefactor, treads the path of 
least resistance, not understanding that 
more often than not dishonour lies that 
way. We hope the merchant who refuses 
to avail himself of ill-gotten gains is not 
so exceptional as our own experience 
would lead us to believe. 

Mr. Phillpotts accomplishes what many 
fail to do—he writes a tale round a 
number of characters, any one of whom 
may awake an interest left dormant by 
the main theme. Among many powerful 
situations we should give pride of place 
to that in which the reason of the old 
moulder and dreamer of dreams totters, 
and he imagines himself fashioning gods 
instead of pellets of clay. 

Intimate knowledge is shown of a 
comparatively little-known West-Country 
industry. Apart from the fame of the 
Staffordshire potteries, owing to their 
greater extent, the Devonshire output 
escapes notoriety by not using the glaze 
from which lead-poisoning arises. 

The book loses something by reason 
of its length, and the diction reminds us 
occasionally of London streets more than 
the West Country. Otherwise the level 
of writing is all that we expect from one 
who has delighted us for many years. 


The Making and Breaking of Almansur. 
Mg C. M. Cresswell. (Chatto & Windus, 
8.) 


Miss CRESSWELL has drawn a romance full 
of action and colour from the annals of 
medizeval Spain when the Moslem had his 
foot upon the neck of the petty Christian 
kings, and incidentally introduced a state 
of prosperity and a standard of architec- 
tural beauty which the indolent Spaniards 
never reached themselves before their 
subjugation. The glory that was Cordova 
is reconstructed by an appreciative hand. 

Almansur, or, as he is more commonly 
called, Mansur, * the Assisted of Allah,” 
who rose from the position of a public 
scribe to be Regent for the boy-Caliph, 
and a greater scourge to the Christian 
princes than any of the Moorish rulers— 
except, perhaps, the Caliph Abdu-r-rah- 
man—is a romantic figure; and if Miss 
Cresswell is inclined to idealize him, she is 





only following contemporary adherents | 
of his faith, to whom success was the 
criterion of creatness. No chronciler was 
in a position to disentangle tlie threads of 
harem intrigue—which the author handles 
with imaginative skill—or to state exactly 
the part which Almansur played in the 
moral .ruin of his royal ward ; but it is 
hardly surprising that the Spanish eccle- 
siastical historians sought to belittle him, 
just as his Moorish contemporaries sought 
to exalt him. 

The author confesses to certain diver- 
gencies from history for the sake of 
dramatic construction, and from an artistic 
standpoint she is justified in these; but 
granting that events are often veiled in 
obscurity, and historians hardly ever in 
agreement over minor details, we do not 
always find here the generally accepted 
story. In the battle of Calatanaxor, for 
instance, the victory is usually given to 
the Moors, in which case Almansur died 
‘“‘unbroken.”” Bermudo of Leon was prob- 
ably killed in battle with Ferdinand of 
Castile, not with Almansur, and the latter’s 
son, who succeeded him, must have been 
more than 14 years old. 

The addition of a glossary of Arabic and 
other unusual words would have been an 
improvement. 


The Temple of Dawn. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
(Mills & Boon, 6s.) 


Despite faults of workmanship, this book 
has decided merit, in that through all the 
intricacies of a somewhat loosely woven 
plot a definite trend of thought— indicative 
of an intellectual grasp of certain phases 
of our social life—is maintained. The 
main outline of the action is well devised ; 
it is the details which call for criticism. 
The pivot of the early portion of the story 
is a murder, of which the hero allows 
himself to be accused. The second 
part of the story is laid in India, in a 
place which does not seem likely to have 
been chosen as a residence by at least 
two of the principal characters. But 
such doubts do not mar the interest of 
the story, or the dominant theme of the 
Rajah’s revenge. This Rajah is also 
the best drawn of the chief characters; the 
heroine lacks strength, her one really 
decisive action being the outcome of an 
ill-balanced mind. The hero does not 
secure Our sympathy at his worst, or our 
credence in his redemption. 


The Mystery of Enid Belairs. By David 
Whitelaw. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6¢.) 


Mr. Warretaw fills in his background 
well, and is a more capable writer than 
the usual purveyor of mystery. He has, 
however, written a better tale of the 
exciting sort than this. Here he stretches 
coincidence to melodramatic length, and 
the villain, when the dear old family 
lawyer of fiction is on his track, shows an 
astonishing readiness to oblige in settling 
himself and the difficulties of the heroine. 
These were due to her attempt to earn 
her living on the stage, and disappearance 
at a time when the actress she under- 
studied was poisoned. The very extra- 








vagance of the story is amusing in a way, 
yet disappointing, since it promised at 
the start to be a reasonable narrative. It 
seems as if the author had decided, as he 
went on, to give the public a fine dose of 
sensation and sentiment. 


Starveacre. By J. Mills Whitham. 


(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


THE passions of the characters in this 
book are elemental in their crudity and 
strength, and the author succeeds in 
portraying this intensity of feeling. It is 
a story of country life in which the action 
is clear and probable, but the real interest 
lies in the play of emotion between the 
characters. Brenda, a highly strung girl, 
is married to Tresillean, a man older than 
herself, whose quiet acceptance of life 
irks her. Tresillean is an admirable cha- 
racter, well balanced and strong. Into 
their lives comes another man, overbear- 
ing, excitable, and passionate. Here the 
author fails a little. The man is too much 
of a braggart to be genuinely strong in 
anything. The author seems to perceive 
this at times, but gives him the decided 
action of strength. The changing rela- 
tions between these three practically com- 
prise the story, but they are sufficient to 
make a book well worth reading. 





The Ideal Sinner. By S. Beach Chester. 
(Herbert Jenkins, 6s.) 


Tre central idea of this novel is the 
double part played by an ambitious M.P. 
In order to gain the notoriety which he 
believes the necessary precedent to mar- 
riage, he disguises himself as a volcanic 
labour agitator, and carries on furious 
controversies with himself. This is all 
described with considerable humour, but 
Mr. Chester’s epigrams do not effectually 
conceal the tattered edges of his romance. 
We are not allowed, for instance, to per- 
ceive in the author’s M.P. the raw material 
of the successful demagogue which must 
obviously be inhim. The author sprinkles 
French words about his text as liberally 
as Ouida did. 





The White Horses. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 


Tuis is a stirring tale of how the “ Riding 
Metcalfs,” six score strong, thundered 
on their famous white horses from the 
Yorkshire moors to Oxford in search of 
Rupert of the Rhine, and of how they 
accompanied him through various by- 
ways of danger to raise the siege of York 
and hold the North for the King until 
disaster overwhelmed them on Marston 
Moor. 

The author attempts no very subtle 
characterization, and he writes for the 
mdst part of single-hearted, simple-minded 
gentlemen, light-hearted or dour according 
to whether they are King’s or Parlia- 
ment’s men; but Prince Rupert is well 
drawn. Mr. Sutcliffe’s writing is healthy 
and vigorous, though he is careless at 
times, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
a 
THEOLOGY. 


Benson (Monsignor R. Hugh), Sprritvat LETTERS 

TO ONE OF HIS CONVERTS, 2 /6 net. Longmans 

A selection from letters written for spiritual 
direction, the early ones dating from the time 
when Monsignor Benson was still an Anglican. 

Mr, A. C. Benson contributes a Preface. 

Dresser (Horatio W.), THe RELIGION OF THE 
SPrrit IN MODERN LiFe, 5/ net. Putnam 

The author discusses the subject with regard 
to inner experience, and not from the point of view 
of a partisan of particular creeds. 

Fellowship (The) of Silence, being Experiences in 
the Common Use of Prayer without Words, 
narrated and interpreted by Thomas Hodgkin, 
Percy Dearmer, and others, 4 /6 net. 

Macmillan 

This book contains articles by Churchmen 
and Friends, and is edited by Mr. Cyril Hepher. 

Reader (The), nts OFFICE AND Work, 1 / net. 

» Dean’s Yard, Westminster 
Containing papers reprinted from The Lay 

Reader, and an Introduction by the Rev. J. 0. F. 

Murray. 

Selwyn (Edward Gordon), THE TEACHING OF 
Curist: an Attempt to Appreciate the Main 
Lineaments of the Groching of Christ in their 
Historical Proportion, 2 /6 net. Longmans 

A volume in ‘‘ The Layman’s Library.” 

Worsey (F. W.), WAR AND THE EASTER Hopp, 

Four Addresses, 1/6 net. Skeffington 
An address for Good Friday and three for 
Easter Day, including one for children. 


POETRY. 


Brennan (C. J.), Pozrms. Sydney, G. B. Philip 
Miscellaneous verses, some of which are re- 
produced from The Bulletin, The Australian 
Magazine, and other periodicals. They are 
grouped as follows: ‘ Towards the Source,’ ‘ The 
Forest of Night,’ ‘ The Wanderer,’ ‘ Pauca Mea,’ 
and ‘ Epilogues.’ 

’ Stephens (James), Soncs FROM THE CLAY, 3 /6 net. 
Macmillan 

A miscellaneous collection of poems, 
Tegnér (Esaias), Porms, 6 /6 net. Milford 
‘The Children of the Lord's Supper’ is given 
in, Longfellow’s translation, and ‘ Frithiof’s Saga’ 

in that of the Rev. W. Lewery Blackley. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Taylor (Henry Osborn), DELIVERANCE: the Freeing 
. of the Spirit in the Ancient, World, 5 /6 net. 
Macmillan 
The author's study extends from the earliest 
times in Chaldwa and Egypt to the time of 
St. Augustine. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Bibliotheca Celtica, 2 /6 net. 
Aberystwyth, National Library 
A register of publications relating to Wales 
and the Celtic peoples and languages for the year 
1912, issued by the National Library for Wales. 
English Catalogue of Books for 1914, 6/ net. 
‘ Publishers’ Circular’ 
The seventy-eighth yearly issue. An analysis 
of books published last year is given, showing a 
decrease of 842 as compared with the output of 
1913. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Arkwright (Francis), MemMorrs OF THE DUKE DE 
SarntT-Smon, Vols. I. and II., 10/6 net each. 
Stanley Paul 
An abridged translation, in six volumes, with 
notes. 
Ball (Sir Robert), REMINISCENCES AND LETTERS, 
edited by his Son, W. Valentine Ball, 16 / net. 
Cassell 
Sir Robert Ball’s own narrative concludes 
with his appointment to the Lowndean Professor- 
ship at Cambridge. Mr. Ball has filled in gaps 
with a selection froin his father’s correspondence 
and accounts of his varied activities. 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence: Vol. II. 
1767-9, 9/5 
Calcutta, Government Printing Office 
Letters which passed between some of the 
Company's servants and Indian rulers and not- 
ables, issued by the Imperial Record Department. 
Cecil (Algernon), A Lire oF Rosert Cecit, First 
EARL OF SALISBURY, 12 / net. Murray 
A biography of the son of the famous Lord 
Burghley, 





Clark (George L.), A History oF CONNECTICUT, 
ITS PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS, 15 / net. 
Putnam 
The author traces the history of this region 
from prehistoric times to the present century. 


Gardiner (John Hays), Harvarp, ‘ American 

College and University Series,” 6/6 net. 
Milford 
An account. of the history, activities, and 
eustoms of the University from its founding in 

1638 to the end of President Eliot's administration 

in 1908, 

Grifs (William Elliot), Mimnarp FITLMore: 
Constructive Statesman, Defender of the Consti- 
tution, President of the United States. 

Ithaca, N.Y., Andrus & Church 
A biography of an American statesman of 
the mid-nineteenth century. 


Lingard (John) and Belloc (Hilaire), Tae History 
OF ENGLAND FROM THE FIRST INVASION BY THE 
ROMANS TO THE ACCESSION OF KING GEORGE V., 
Vol. XT., 16 / net. Sands 

This volume, extending from the accession 
of William ITI. to the death of King Edward, 
completes the work. 

Lucas (Sir Charles P.), THe British Empire, Six 
Lectures, 2 / net. Macmillan 

These lectures are on‘ England inthe Making,’ 

‘The Seventeenth Century,’ ‘The Eighteenth 

Century,’ ‘The Age of Queen Victoria,’ ‘ The 

Empire at the Present Day,’ and ‘ The Meaning 

and Use of the Empire.’ 

Macray (William Dunn), REGISTER OF THE 
MEMBERS OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
OxForD: Vol. VIII. InpExEs, 10/6 net. 

Milford 
Appended is ‘ A Description of Brasses and 

Other Funeral Monuments in the Chapel,’ by Mr. 

Robert W. T. Giinther. 

Marshall (Thomas Maitland), A History oF THE 
WESTERN BOUNDARY OF THE LOUISIANA PuR- 
CHASE, 1819-41, $2 

Berkeley, University of California Press 
An account of the negotiations of the Louisiana 

Purchase with Spain, Mexico, and the Republic 

of Texas. 

Rai (Lajpat), Taz AryA Samag, 5/ net. Longmans 

Containing an account of its origin, doctrines, 
and activities, a biographical sketch of the founder, 
and a Preface by Prof. Sidney Webb. 


Stephenson (Sir Frederick Charles Arthur), AT 
HoME AND ON THE BATTLEFIELD: Letters 
from the Crimea, China, and Egypt, 1854-88, 
collected and arranged by Mrs. Frank Pownall, 
12/ net. John Murray 

The ‘ Letters’ are preceded by Introductory 

Memoirs of Sir Frederick himself, his father, and 

his brother. Mrs. Pownall adds a few notes, 

Appendixes, and an Index. 


Vambéry (Arminius), THE 

STRUGGLES, 1/ net. 
Popular edition. 

Webster (Hutton), A History oF THE ANCIENT 
WorLD FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL OF 
Rome, 6/ net. Harrap 

The author deals with the social, industrial, 
and commercial life of the ancient world, and 
embodies in his work the results of recent 
archeological research. The illustrations and 
maps are an important feature. 

West Wales Historical Records: THe ANNUAL 
MAGAZINE OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
West WALEs, Vol. IV., 1914, edited by Francis 
Green. Carmarthen 

The contents include ‘ Marriage Bonds of 

West Wales and Gower,’ and accounts of the 

* Old Book-Plates of West Wales,’ by Mr. H. M. 

Vaughan, and ‘ The Musgraves of Llanina,’ by 

Mr. Francis Green. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Du Faur (Freda), THE CONQUEST OF Mount Cook, 
AND OTHER CLIMBS: an Account of Four 
Seasons’ Mountaineering on the Southern Alps 
of New Zealand, 16/ net. Allen & Unwin 

The book opens with a summary of climbing 
accomplished in the Mount Cook district: between 

1862 and 1909, which is followed by an account 

of the author’s own feats. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Cannan (Gilbert), Samvet BuTLeR, a Critical 
Study, 7/6 net. Secker 
A volume in the series of ‘‘ Modern Mono- 
graphs.” 
Cowley (Abraham), Essays AND SELECTED VERSE, 
1/ net. Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
No. 132 of “ The Scott Library,’’ with an 
Introduction by Mr, John Max Attenborough, 


STORY OF MY 
Nelson 





Ingram (John H.), MARLOWE AND HIS Powrry, | 
Harrap 
Vol. XXYV. in the ‘ Poetry and Life Series,” 
with a Preface by Mr. William Henry Hudson. 
Neal (Robert Wilson), SHORT STORIES IN THR 


MAKING, 3 / net. Milford 
A handbook for students and prospective 
authors on the technique of the short story. 
Pillai (M. S. gees wo STUDIES AND (CRI- 
TIQUES, | rupee. Madras, P. R. Rama Iyar 
A collection of essays on William Morris, 
Alfred Austin, Meredith, Gissing, Dr. Bridges, 
and others. They are reprinted from various 
Indian periodicals. 
Roy (James A.), CowPER AND HIS PoETRY, 1 / 
Harrap 
Vol XXIV. of the ‘‘ Poetry and Life Series,” 
with a Preface by Mr. W. H. Hudson. 
Turnbull (Arthur), Lire AND WRITINGS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON, 1/ net. Walter Scott 
No. 45 of the ‘‘ Great Writers Series’ of 
critical studies. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Belgium the Glorious: HER COUNTRY AND HER 
PEOPLE, Part IT., edited by Walter Hutchinson, 
7d. net. Hutchinson 

This part deals with the history and art of 

Brussels. 

Bryan (M. Theresa), THE SoL_prer’s Frrst-Arp 
Book, 2d. net. Macmillan 

Containing practical hints on the treatment 
of burns, fractures, sunstroke, hemorrhage, Kc, 

Dickinson (G. Lowes), AFTER THE WAR, 6d. pe 

Fifield 
A paper in which the author discusses what 
settlement will secure permanent peace in Europe. 

Five Articles on War, reprinted from The Nevw- 
Church Magazine, 6d. net. © New-Church Press 

Containing ‘Is War under Providence?’ by 

Mr. Arthur E. Beilby ; ‘ The Devilry of War,’ by 

Mr. R. R. Rodgers; ‘ Peace and War,’ by Mr. 

Joseph Deans; ‘ Fixing the Blame for War,’ by 

Mr. E. J. Pulsford; and ‘Swedenborg on Warfare,’ 

by Mr. James R. Rendell. 

George (David Lloyd), THE TASK BEFORE be ld. 

Jarrold 
A reprint from T'he Times of the Chancellor's 
speech at Bangor on February 28th. 

German Culture: THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
GERMANS TO KNOWLEDGE, LITERATURE, ART, 
AND LIFE, edited by Prof. W. P. Paterson, 
2 /6 net. Jack 

The book contains articles by Mr. A. D. 

Lindsay, Prof. D. F. Tovey, Dr. Michael Sadler, 

and others. 

Houghton (Mary), IN THE ENEMY’s CoUNTRY: 
being the Diary of a Little Tour in Germany and 
Elsewhere during the Early Days of the War, 
5/ net. Chatto’ & Windus 

The author travelled in Austria, Germany, 

Switzerland, and Italy during August and Septem- 

ber of last year, and records her impressions of 

the feelings of those countries towards the war. 

Indian Army A B C, by a MyavukK,1/ Thacker 

This booklet by Capt. Alves is described as 

“a record of some of those depressing events that 

occur in the daily life of every officer of the Indian 

Army,” and is illustrated in colours. 

Ireland (Arthur J.), GERMANY THE AGGRESSOR, 1d. 

Geographia, 55, Fleet Street, E.C. 
No. 1 of the ‘‘ Penny History of the War,” 
to be issued in fortnightly numbers. 

Joffre (General), My MARcH TO TIMBUCTOO, 2 / net 

Chatto & Windus 
With a biographical Introduction by the Abbé 

Dimnet. 

Mackail (J. W.), Russta’s Girt TO THE WORLD, 
2d. Hodder & Stoughton 

A pamphlet on Russian activities in art, 

science, literature, music, industry, &c. 

Papers for War Time, 2d. each. Milford 
No. 21, ‘ The Removing of Mountains,’ is by 

the author of ‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia’; No. 22, 

‘ International Control,’ by Mr. W. G. 8S. Adams. 

Schwering (Count Axel von), THE BERLIN CoURT 
UNDER WILLIAM II., 16/ net. Cassell 

Character-sketches of the chief personages 
of the Imperial family and the Court of Berlin. 

Things to Know about the War, 1/ net. Pearson 

Containing articles on the Army and Navy, 
war in the air, and war under the water. 

Vivian (E. Charles) and Williams (J. E. Hodder), 
THE WAY OF THE RED Cross, 2 /6 net. 

: Hodder & Stoughton 
A survey of the work of the Red Cross, with 

a note by Queen Alexandra. All profits from the 

sale will be given to The Times Fund for the Sick 

and Wounded, 
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Weerdt (Raymond Colleye de), SUPERMANIA, 

2/ net Oxford, Blackwell 
“An exposition of the origin, growth, and 
methods of German ‘ World-Power’ madness, 
with special reference to Belgium,” translated 
from the French. 


White (Charles), Our REGIMENTS AND THEIR 
GrLortous REcorps, 1 / net. Pearson 
This includes a list of ‘all the regular regi- 
ments, their battle honours, mottoes, uniforms.... 
and nicknames past and present,” and a history 
of the Terrvitorials. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Betts (Arthur), BusoNEs: A Srupy AND A 

SUGGESTION, 1 / net. 
The'Author, 50, Bedford Row, W.C. 
An attempt to explain the obsolete word 

*‘ busones,” reprinted from The Juridical Review, 

vol. xxvii. part i. 

Classical Review, Marcu, 1/ net. Murray 

Comments on the ‘ Perse’ of A%schylus, 

Theophrastus, and Penelope as a_ waterfowl 

goddess begin this number. Prof. Phillimore 

has notes on the text of Propertius; and Dr. 

Warde Fowler a comment on Ovid’s use of 

Jupiter as possibly meant for Augustus. There is 

a long review of Prof. A. C. Clark’s book on 

‘ The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts.’; 

Petronii Codex Traguriensis, with Introduction and 
a Transcript by Stephen Gaselee, 15 / net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The volume contains a collotype reproduction 

of that portion of Cod. Paris. 7989 which contains 
the ‘ Cena Trimalchionis,’ and four poems ascribed 

to Petronius in Cod. Leid. Voss.’ 111. 

Studies in Philology, Vol XII. No. 1, 50 cents. 

University of North Carolina 
This number contains a reprint of the seven- 
teenth-century interlude ‘ Wine, Beere, Ale, and 

Tobacco,’ edited, with an Introduction and notes, 

by Dr. James Holly Hanford. 

Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1914, edited for 
the Journals Board of the Classical Association 
by Cyril Bailey, 2 /6 net. John Murray 

The subject is considered in twenty chapters, 
~~ range from ‘ Greek Archeology ,’ to ‘ Modern 
reek.’ 


FOLK-LORE. 
Olcott (William Tyler), SUN Lone or ALL AGEs, 
16 /6 Putnam 
See p. 273. 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Parsons (Elsie Clews), FEAR AND CONVENTION- 
ALITY, 6 / net. Putnam 
The author propounds the sociological theory 
that ‘‘ Fear of change is a part of the state of fear 
man has ever lived in....What he now calls 
conventionality is that part of his system of pro- 
tection against change he has begun to examine, 
and, his fear lessening, even to forego.” 


EDUCATION. 


Anderson (David som, THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
Norway, 5/ net Harrap 
Describes the organization, management, 
operation, and efficiency of the public school 
system of Norway. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Ceppi (Marc), C’est LA GUERRE! Six Nouvelles, 
1/ net. Bell 
Containing ‘“‘a few original sketches based 
on ac tual facts, but in which gory deeds do not 
figure.”” They are intended to illustrate the 
‘unfailing good-humour that characterizes our 
French, British, and Belgian fighting men. 
Du Pontet (R. L. A.), THE OxFoRD LATIN CouRSE, 
Part I., 2/6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A textbook on the elements of Latin grammar, 
followed by the text of Cesar’s ‘Campaigns in 
Britain,’ wc ‘modified to avoid the use of the sub- 
junctive mood.” Its aim is to enable the student 
“in the shortest possible time to read a Latin 
author, and read him accurately.”’ 
Elias (Edith L.), Great NAMES IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE : Vol. II. Dryden to Burke, 1/3 
Harrap 
An account of the life and writings of the 
chief figures in English literary history during 


this period. 

Gerrish (C. M.) and Cunningham (Margaret), 
PRacTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION, edited and 
arranged for use in English Schools by E. W. 
Edmunds, 2/6 Harrap 

This book gives a practical course of training 
in English composition, the method of teaching 
being inductive. It was originally published in 


America. 





Keller (Gottfried), Dig Dret GERECHTEN KAM- 
MACHER, edited by Harry T. Collings, 1 /6 
Harrap 
, Including notes, Introduction, and Vocabu- 
ary. 
Lectures Historiques (1610-1815), 2 /6 Harrap 
Extracts from French historians and writers 
of ‘* Mémoires,” edited, with Vocabulary and an 

Index of Proper Names, by Miss Emma Moffett. 

Little Girls’ Sewing Book, 1 / net. 

Religious Tract Society 
Lessons in practically all the stitches used in 
plain needlework. 

Readings from Historical Romances: Book I. 
CARACTACUS TO JOHN; Book II. Henry III. 
tro Epwarp IV.; Book III. RicHarp III. to 
CHARLES II.; and Book IV. JAmgs II. To 
VICTORIA, selected and arranged by Walter 
Higgins, 1/ each. Harrap 

These Readers contain representative extracts 
from English historical fiction and narrative verse 
covering the periods specified. Each volume is 
illustrated. 

Schmidhofer (Martin), Exsrzs DeEuTsCHES LESE- 
BUCH, 2/ Harrap 

An elementary German Reader, with pictures 
by Mr. Joseph Kahler, and a Vocabulary. 

Snowball (F. G.) and Bowtell (T. H.), THe INDUuCc- 
TIVE ENGuisH History: Book I. England 
before the Normans, 1 /6 Harrap 

The writers’ purpose is to describe some of 
the materials and records on which history is 
built up. A ‘ Teachers’ Handbook ’ is published 
with it, at the price of 1/ net. 

Spenser (Edmund), THE FAERIE rc, Book I., 
edited by Lilian Winstanley, 2 /6 

Cambridge University Press 

The Introduction of some eighty pages is 
intended for older students, and includes an 
historical interpretation of the allegory of the 
book. The text is annotated. 

Verne (Jules), Cinq SEMAINES EN 
Voyage de Découverte en Afrique, 1 /6 

Edited, with notes and a Vocabulary, by Mr. 

J. E. Mansion in Harrap’s ‘‘ Modern Language 

Series.”’ 

Verne (Jules), De LA TERRE A LA LUNE, | /6 

Edited, with notes and a Vocabulary, by 

Mr. R. T. Currall in Harrap’s ‘‘ Modern Language 

Series.”’ 

Verne (Jules), VoYAGE 
1/6 


BALLON : 


AU CENTRE DE LA ‘TERRE, 


An abridged edition in Harrap’s ‘* Modern 
Language Series,’ with notes and @ Vocabulary 
by Mr. BE. R. Shearer. 


FICTION. 


Doyle (A. Conan), THE HouND OF THE BASKER- 
VILLES. 

A new volume in “ Nelson’s Sevenpenny 
Library.” 
Kipling (Rudyard), ‘Kim, 2 vols; THE Day’s 

Work, 2 vols., 2 /6 net each. Macmillan 

New volumes in the ‘‘ Service Kipling.” 
MacGill (Patrick), THE Rat-Pit, 6 / Jenkins 

The ‘“ Rat-Pit’’ is a Glasgow lodging-house 
for women vagrants. The story deals with life 
in the underworld, which the author regards as 
a greater rat-pit. 

Moore (Leslie), THE JESTER, 6 / Putnam 

The story of a jester who could not jest, 
who became an outcast and a wanderer, and 
finally found peace and happiness. 

Myddleton (Fay), Souris, 6 / Maunsel 

Souris marries a famous violinist, but when 
she loses her hearing through an illness, he leaves 
her, and only returns after they have both passed 
through many troubles. 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement), Over THE EDGE, 6 / 
Erskine Macdonald 

The story of a girl who marries one brother 
when she is in love with the other. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Ecclesiastical Review, Marcu, 15/ per annum. 
Washbourne 

Includes ‘Grappling with Problems of 
Charity,’ by the Very Rev. John F. Fenlon; and 
‘ Confession in the Acts,’ by the Rev. Francis P. 
Le Buffe. 

Forum, Marcu, 25 cents. Mitchell Kennerley 

The items include ‘ Young Arabia,’ by 
Ameen Rihani; ‘The German Bernard Shaw,’ 
by Mr. H. F. Rubinstein; and ‘ The Literary 
Test,’ by Mr. James A. O’Gorman. 

International Journal of Ethics, JANUARY, 2 /6 net. 
Allen & Unwin 

Some of the features of this issue are ‘ The 
Ethics of War,’ by Dr. Bertrand Russell ; ‘ Inter- 
national Morality,’ by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby ; and 
‘ Social Immortality,’ by Prof. John E, Boodin. 





Library Journal, Marcu, 1/6 New York, Bowker 

‘ Literature and Culture,’ by Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Downey; ‘ Russian Libraries,’ by 
Madame L. Haffkin-Hamburger; and ‘ Making 
the Most of the Small Library,’ by Mr. R. R. 
Bowker, are some of the articles in this number. 
Modern Review, FEBRUARY, 8 annas. 

Calcutta, 210, Cornwallis Street. 
This number ome with a poem entitled 
‘ Santiniketan, by Mr. Rabindranath Tagore. 
Other items are The Future of the Educated 
Hindu,’ by the late Rai Bahadur Lala Baijnath ; 
and ‘ Village Communities in India and Russia,’ 
by Mr. Bisweswar Chatterjee. 
YEAR-BOOKS. 
Church * England, The Official Year- Book ty 1% 
1915, K 

ime reports of the various sialtirlaiien of 
the Church in Great Britain and abroad, statis- 
tical records, financial statements, &c. 


JUVENILE. 


Claxton (William J.), RAMBLES IN RunaL ENu- 
LAND, | | Harrap 
Describing various aspects of the English 
country-side and village life. There are many 
illustrations from photographs. 
Cunnington (Susan), THE Srory oF ‘THOMAS 
BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, | / 
Harrap 
A volume in the ‘‘ Heroes of All Time Series. 
It is illustrated by Mr. Morris Meredith Williams. 


GENERAL. 


Lewis (Edward), EpwARD CARPENTER: 
position and an Appreciation, 5/ net. 
A study of Mr. Carpenter’s teaching. 
Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation: Lectures 
delivered in connection with the Dedication 
of the Graduate College of Princeton University 
in October, 1913, 4/6 net. 
Milford, for the Princeton Univ. Press 
These lectures are ‘ Science and Culture,’ by 
Prof. Emile Boutroux ; ‘'The Vocation of Philo- 
sophy at the Present Day,’ by Prof. Alois Riehl ; 
‘The Present Position of Classical Studies in 
England,’ by Mr. A. D. Godley; and ‘ The 
Revival of Science in the Seventeenth Century,’ 
by Dr. Arthur Shipley. 
Richards pens Morgan), KuestR EistEDDFODAU 
HYD Y FuwyppDyvn, 1901, 3/ net. 
Aberdare, Mrs. D. M. Richards 
Register of Kisteddfodau from A.D. 517 to 
1901—in Welsh. 


an Ex- 
Methuen 


PAMPHLETS. 


Archer (Pastor W. H.), THE CoMING KING AND 
THE FutTuRE KinepomM, 2d. net. Jarrold 
A paper on the Biblical references to Christ’s 
second coming. 
Drakoules (Platon E.), GREECE, THE BALKANS, AND 
THE FEDERAL PRINCIPLE. 
Reprinted from The 
February, 1915. 
Hadow (W. H.), THE Use or Comic EpisopEs IN 
TRAGEDY, 1 English Association 
Pamphlet No. 31 in the series issued by the 
Association. 
Roscoe (Rev. J. E.), CONSCRIPTION IN THE BIBLE, 
2d. St. Catherine Press 
An apology for conscription, based upon 
Biblical precedents. 
SCIENCE. 
Ellis (Havelock), MAN AND WoMAN: a Study of 
Human Secondary Sexual Characters, 6 
Fifth edition, revised and enlarged, in the 
** Contemporary Science Series.”’ 
Franklin (William S.) and MacNutt (Barry), 
ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
New York, Macmillan Co. 
A handbook for technical schools. 


Asiatic Review of 


Franklin (William S.) and MacNutt (Barry), 
ADVANCED THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. New York, Macmillan Co. 


A study of theoretical physics for technical 
students. 
Gidley (James Williams), AN Extinct Mas- 
SUPIAL FROM THE Fort UNION, wiTH Norzss 
ON THE MYRMECOBIDA AND OTHER FAMILIES 


oF THIS GROUP. —th 
Washington, Government Printing Office 


A paper reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the United States National Museum. 
Horwood (A. R.), THe Story oF PLANT Lire 1N 
THE BRITISH IsLEs, Vol. III., 6/6 net. 
Churchill 


This volume concludes the work, and contains 
an Introduction embodying the general principles 
of botany. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Antiquary, Vol. L., 7/6 Elliot Stock 
The bound volume of the issues for 1914. 
Bosanquet (Bernard), THREE LECTURES ON Ads- 

THETIC, 3 /6 Macmillan 
These lectures were delivered at University 
College, London, last autumn. 
Church (Sir Arthur H.), THE 
PAINTS AND PAINTING, 7 /6 net. 
Seeley & Service 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Haverfield (F.), THE ROMANIZATION OF ROMAN 
BRITAIN, 3 /6 net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A third edition, further enlarged. 
Hobson (R. L.), CHINESE PoTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
2 vols., 84/ net. Cassell 
An account of the potter’s art in China from 
primitive times to the present day. 
Hull: Quarterly Record of Additions, No. XLIX., 
ld. Hull Museum 
No. 102 of the Hull Museum Publications, 
reprinted from The Eastern Morning News. 
Madras Archzological Department, Southern 
Circle: ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
1913-14, 9d. Madras, Government Press 
A report of the administrative work and 
excavations, including a statement of expenditure, 
and illustrated with photographic plates. 
Madras: PusLic DEPARTMENT, G.O., No. 920, 
August 4th, 1914: Epicrapnuy. 
Contains the Progress Report of the Assis- 
tant Archeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, for the year 1913-14. 


DRAMA. 


Andreiev (Leonidas), Tue Lire oF MAN: a Play in 
Five Acts, translated from the Russian by 
C. J. Hogarth, 2/6 net. Allen & Unwin 

An allegorical play. 

Holberg, Comepies: Jeppe of the Hill, The 

Political Tinker, Erasmus Montanus, 6 /6 net. 
Milford 
Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Scandinavian Classics Series.”’ 

The translation from the Danish is the work of 

Mr. Oscar James Campbell and Mr. Frederic 

Schenk. 

Jacke Jugeler, edited, with Introduction 
Notes, by W. H. Williams, 4 /6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 
In the Introduction the author gives his 
reasons for thinking that the play was written by 

Nicholas Udall. The text is taken from the 

unique original in the Duke of Devonshire’s 

collection. 

McHardy-Flint (Mary), A QuieT Time: A CoMEDY 
IN THREE Acts, 6d. Dublin, Talbot Press 

A comedy dealing with schoolboys during 
the holidays, by the Principal of the Dublin School 
of Elocution. 

Noyes (Alfred), Rapa: CHRISTMAS 
Eve, 4/6 net. Methuen 

A tragedy of the German occupation of 

Belgium. 

Tupper (Frederick and James W.), REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ENGLISH DRAMAS FROM DRYDEN TO 
SHERIDAN, 5/ net. Milford 

Twelve plays of the period between the 

Restoration and the American Revolution, with 

notes and Bibliographies. 


CHEMISTRY OF 


and 


A BELGIAN 


FOREIGN. 


APPEL DES ALLEMANDS AUx NATIONS CIVILI- 

SKES. Paris, Félix Alcan 

An article reprinted from the Revue His- 
torique, September-October, 1914. 


Edda, 4.00 krone. Christiania, Aschehoug & Co. 

The contents of this volume include articles 
on ‘ Baldersagans Alsta form,’ by Mr. Birger 
Nerman; and ‘ The Lyrics of Holberg,’ by Mr. 
Francis Bull. 


Goedorp (Victor), LA GUERRE DE TRANCHEES IL 
Y A SOIXANTE Ans, 2 fr. Paris, Dorbon-Ainé 
The letters of a sub-lieutenant of Zouaves 
killed before Sebastopol in 1855, with a Preface 
by General de Lacroix. 


Orezy (Baronesa de), LA PIMPINELA EsCARLATA, 
lfr. 25. Nelson 
A new volume in the ‘ Colecién Espafiola 
Nelson,” translated from the English by Mr. 
Ricardo G. Llanos. 


Saintyves (P.),.Les RESPONSABILITES DE L’ ALLE- 
MAGNE DANS LA GUERRE DE 1914, 4fr. 
Paris, Nourry 
‘L’Effort germanique pour l’hégémonie, 
1871-1913,’ ‘La Responsabilité des Alliés,’ and 
‘ La Barbarie systématique dans la pratique de la 
Guerre,’ are some of the subjects discussed. 





NOTES FROM OXFORD. 


WE continue to exist as a University. 
So much, and no more, the optimist may 
claim. Premature archeologists prowling 
about some silent and ruinous quadrangle of 
a morning may still occasionally be startled 
by the sudden apparition of a Don. Doubt- 
less his lecture on Aristotle’s Logic or Stubbs’s 
Charters has been in old-time fashion an- 
nounced in the Gazette, and he fares forth 
wearily to see whether there is to be an 
audience. Who knows what spiritual trage- 
dies are enacted at these times? ‘‘ She 
cometh not, he said.’’ Let the scene shift, 
however, to the Parks, and all is life and 
activity. The professor of paleontology 
plies his experienced spade in the trenches, 
though woe to him if he pause under the 
eye of his captain to examine some fragment 
of bone or worked flint which his labour 
has revealed. The demonstrator on pro- 
tective mimicry draws a bead on the shining 
target presented by the round cap of his 
crouching adversary in khaki, and decides 
to offer himself to the War Office as an 
expert adviser. In short, the military 
spirit is everywhere. On the last degree 
day of the term, the incipient Masters, in- 
stead of kneeling before the Vice-Chancellor 
in threes—an arrangement hallowed by 
time, and, some say, actually of mystic 
significance—formed fours with all the 
promptitude of the parade-ground. Alto- 
gether we who are left, the paleozoics of 
the place, are not downhearted, but seek 
to “carry on ” as best we can. 


Meanwhile the financial outlook is gloomy 
in the extreme. Our foremost calculators 
have been doing their best to turn two plus 
two into five, but, unfortunately, they find 
that it works out nearer three. Of course, not 
a little in the way of expense is saved auto- 
matically by the departure on active service 
of the Fellow and the Scholar. Nevertheless 
money is needed, if only to keep the wheels 
of the machine from rusting. The Colleges 
are practising various economies, though 
some, of course, are hit far more severely 
than others. What exactly each is doing, how- 
ever, is hidden behind the impenetrable screen 
of the College accounts. The University, 
on the other hand, holds the wolf of bank- 
ruptcy by the ears for all to view. The only 
question before us is how small the deficit 
can be made. It is an open secret that the 
professors have met in conclave in order to 
see whether they could tax themselves at 
a ‘flat’? rate for the benefit of the Chest. 
As was, however, to be expected, it turned 
out that any such uniform scheme would 
bear hardly on individuals, not so much on 
account of differences in respect to private 
income, as because their fortunes are bound 
up with particular institutions and depart- 
ments on which the strain of the war bears 
by no means equally. Yet there is solace 
in the thought that academic society does 
not depend for its initiative on mere sequacitas 
et coitto, as Bacon would say ; so that, even 
in the absence of a definite lead afforded by 
some representative body of salaried officials, 
each may be trusted to do what he can to 
lighten the burden of Alma Mater. 


In one direction, at any rate, the University, 
in the interests of the future, cannot afford 
to push home its present cheeseparing 
policy. The shelves of the Bodleian must 
not be starved if we are to remain in posses- 
sion of the second largest library of the 
British world. Some lively correspondence 
on the subject has appeared in The Oxford 
Magazine. An anonymous critic bids us 
turn up the Bodleian Catalogue at ‘ Girls.’ 
Are The Girls’ Companion, The Girls’ Realm, 





and so on, to be allowed to swamp us? 
Are we to “ go on swelling ” with Home Chat 
and the like ? Whereto Bodley’s Librarian 
replies convincingly that ours is one of the 
few, the very few, “libraries of deposit,” 
which are ‘‘ the Super-Dreadnoughts of the 
literary world.”” Should a national litera- 
ture, he asks, be allowed to ‘‘ hang in depend- 
ence on the slender thread of a single copy ”’ ? 
What if the British Museum succumb to an 
aerial raid? For the rest, it is easy to say, 
** Exclude only the trash”; but what sub 
specie diuturnitatis is “‘trash” ? Lest we 
think ourselves competent to judge offhand, 
we are bidden to reflect on the following 
fact :— 


*““In a Report to the House of Commons, 
ordered to be printed on March 6, 1818, among 
the works rejected by one of the five libraries in 
1815-16 are the following:—The ‘Army List,’ 
Cobbett’s Weekly Register, ‘Memoirs of Oliver 
Cromwell’ in three volumes, Byron’s ‘Siege of 
Corinth,’ Shelley’s ‘ Alastor,’ Scott’s ‘ Antiquary,’ 
and Wordsworth’s ‘ Thanksgiving Ude.’”’ 


So deeply are we indebted to Bodley’s 
Librarian for his brilliant defence of Oxford's 
chief luxury and pride, that some of us will 
shortly be found asking for The Happy 
Children’s Postcard Painting Book or Girlie 
of the Gaiety, to testify our gratitude to him 
personally no less than to prove the catho- 
licity of our literary tastes. 


We cannot but be deeply gratified by the 
handsome way in which the Government has 
framed, and the House of Commons has 
received, the Bill whereby it is sought to 
grant ‘‘emergency powers ’”’ to the Univer- 
sities and Colleges. The case has so well 
been stated on our behalf that nothing 
further is to be said about the crying need 
of temporary release from the hampering 
folds of our statutes, however suitable these 
may be as a garb of peace. Fellows must 
be granted leave of absence, scholarships 
must be suspended, corporate revenues 
must be taxed for the benefit of depleted 
tuition funds, and so on and so forth; all 
of which is sufficiently obvious. But we 
are glad that the occasion has called forth 
such unstinted praise of our patriotic 
endeavours. Whatever deficiencies be laid 
to the charge of the ancient Universities, 
it cannot be alleged that they have failed 
to respond to the nation’s call in the hour 
of peril. It is especially satisfactory that 
Oxford and Cambridge have contributed 
just about the same proportion of their 
resident members, namely, two-thirds; so 
that there can be no unworthy ambition 
to challenge a comparison in respect to 
merit. On the other hand, amongst our- 
selves, the best of us may incline at times 
to give way to self-congratulation. ‘‘ May I 
send to your lecture our fourth year—one 
man?” writes one tutor to another. So, 
too, the College which does not appear at 
all in the Honour Moderations list must 
beware of spiritual pride. Assuredly the 
Universities have given freely of their best, 
and if the country at large be made to 
realize this, so much the better for us—and 
for the country. 


University reform has been naturally at 
a discount during a season when the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors have the legislative 
assembly almost to themselves. An attempt 
to abolish the viva voce examination in 
Divinity Moderations (as well as in regard 
to what is known as the Additional Subject 
in Responsions) was defeated, doubtless 
partly because it was felt that there ought 
to be a moratorium in regard to so ancient & 
bone of contention as this pass-examination 
in Divinity. When times are normal again, 
it is to be hoped that the University will 
reconsider the whole question of the use of 
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this test. The present writer has assisted 
at its exercise, both as Senior Examiner and 
otherwise, and he offers it as his candid 
opinion, for whatever it may be worth, that 
in practice, if not in theory, nothing more 
farcical and futile and utterly irreligious in 
the way of an examination in Divinity could 
be devised by the wit of man. The chief 
objection to a pass-examination of this type 
is that it comes at the wrong period of the 
student’s career. For the better sort of 
man, at any rate, it is fatal that he should 
be encouraged to cram up Divinity thought- 
lessly, while engaged on trying to understand 
some lay subject in as thoughtful a way as 
possible. It would, at least, afford great 
relief, and indeed might solve all difficulties, 
if a certificate of proficiency in Divinity of 
the same standard obtained at school were 
to be accepted in lieu of the present Uni- 
versity examination. 

The Latin sermon preached at the begin- 
ning of each term is to go, unless Convoca- 
tion uprise in its multitude to save it. The 
Latin litany, and, presumably, the Com- 
memoration of Benefactors, will remain ; but 
the University threatens to dispense with 
the allocution in Ecclesiastical (or other) 
Latin, thereby saving a certain sum of 
money. In justice to those who sought to 
retain this picturesque survival from the 
Laudian statutes, it must be said that they 
professed themselves willing to forgo the 
emolument if only the function were retained. 
The party of reform insisted that this part 
of the religious service was nowadays 
wholly lacking in reality. No doubt the 
Conservatives would reply that they meant 
in the future to restore such reality as might 
be lacking ; but it did not appear how, given 
Ecclesiastical Latin as their vehicle of ex- 
pression, they actually proposed to do so. 

In these days of sordid penury little can 
be done for the further adornment of Oxford. 
Jesus College, however, having no choice 
but to raise itself again as best it could from 
the ashes left by the recent fire, is to be 
congratulated on having done so quite after 
the traditional manner of the phoenix. The 
interior of the Hall, thanks largely to the 
new gallery, looks remarkably well. To 
crown it all, the picture of the Principal, 
unveiled only this month, enriches Oxford 
with what is certainly one of the most 
striking and sympathetic portraits that any 
of her foundations has acquired in recent 
times. One can truly say to Sir John 
Khys, with Beaumarchais, 

Homme, ta grandeur sur la terre 


N’appartient point a ton état, 
Elle est toute a ton caractére. 


And the artist, Mr. Solomon, seeing his 
chance, has taken it. 

If geese and ducks could speak with the 
tongues of men they would be heard to 
bless the name of Mr. A. H. Johnson ; for, 
with the kindly co-operation of the Curators 
of the Parks and of the President and Fellows 
of Magdalen College, who are owners of the 
water, he has contrived for the birds a 
sanctuary at the end of Mesopotamia, near 
King’s Mill. Here three kinds of geese and 
twenty kinds of ducks (some. English and 
some foreign) are in rapid process of domes- 
tication. Possibly the idea was suggested 
by the spontaneous action of a family of 
wild duck that settled down in this neigh- 
bourhood a year or two back, and in the end 
would contemplate the Cherwell puntsman 
with unruffled gaze even from well within 
the distance of his pole. Be this as it may, 
the University now boasts its natatorial 
“Zoo”; and sages saunter here on fine 
afternoons, scattering epigrams and bread- 
crumbs. M. 





A DAY AT OLD~ TROY, 

In sight of the ships—indeed. well within 
range of the guns of the Allies that are batter- 
ing down the fortifications of the shores of the 
Dardanelles—stands the citadel of Homeric 
Troy. Into whose hands will this ancient 
landmark now fall? It is a site that all 
the world will unite in wishing to preserve, 
though the mound offers but broken walls, 
scattered fragments of pottery, and an 
atmosphere of solitude to which only a 
great past can lend value. But with so 
much value does the past endow this whole 
region that, difficult as pilgrimages thither 
have been in modern times, no pilgrim has 
returned disappointed or unsatisfied. The 
present critical attack brings the Troad 
afresh to our minds, overlooking, as it does, 
those sharply disputed waters. 

The town of the Dardanelles, the nearest 
calling - point by steamer to old Troy, is 
situated midway up the Hellespont, which is 
some thirty-three miles long with an average 
width of two miles. All vessels passing 
through the Straits are obliged to call at this 
port to show their papers of entry, so that 
nearly all the commercial nations are 
represented here by some Consular officer. 
Theoldest thing about the town, which hovers 
picturesquely with its Consulates, mosques, 
and minarets close to the water's edge, 
seems to be its name, which is borrowed 
from old Dardanus, a once prosperous city 
in the locality, the site of which only now can 
be shown. A certain ware is made here, 
which is also fashioned after antique patterns, 
from the clay of this region. This ‘“‘ Chanak ” 
pottery, though crude, is artistic in outline, 
and is in demand among the natives of the 
Levant, from whom the old artistic sense 
does not seem to have wholly departed. 

We prefer to call the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles by their old name, the Hellespont, 
not only because this name recalls the Heroic 
Age, the Homeric Age, but also because it re- 
minds us of those military, now almost legend- 
ary heroes, Xerxesand Alexander the Great. 
These generals crossed and recrossed these 
Straits with their mighty armies, but 
paused in their pursuit of conquest long 
enough (so history tells us) to visit the site 
of Troy, and to sacrifice at its shrine, which 
even in their day was only a memory. 
Much of both history and romance has 
centred about these shores. The ruins of 
Abydos, Leander’s town, are still pointed 
out on the European side, though Hero’s 
tower, which stood on the opposite shore, 
can only be recreated in imagination. The 
Crusaders passed this way, but they did 
not pause long enough to leave any monu- 
ments recording conquest, and their dead 
dropped silently out by the way—one long, 
appealing, hopeless train reaching from 
Western Europe to Jerusalem. 

It was by this waterway that the first 
Osmanlis, under Suleiman, crossed from 
Asia to Europe to float the star and crescent 
before the very gates of Vienna. Byron 
lingered here, and left the ‘ Bride of Abydos ’ 
as a literary memorial of his residence, and, 
on a May day in 1810, pleased himself by 
repeating Leander’s swim from Sestos to 
Abydos. Here the British fleet passed 
through, when in 1878 it went to turn back 
the Russians, whose conquering army was 
camped at San Stefano, just outside the 
walls of Constantinople. But it is the old 
life that once gathered about these shores 
that gives them their deepest interest. 

To visit Troy for a day only requires an 
early morning start from the Dardanelles, 
the nearest point where travellers, especially 
women, can be comfortably housed for the 
night. Not that Troy is far away, but it 





is rather inaccessible through lack of good 
roads and direct communication. 

On a particular rose-lettered morning in 
May our little party of five set out at 
5 o clock on the first stage of our journey 
Troyward. ‘This stage was made by boat, 
which took us from the Dardanelles down 
almost to the entrance of the Straits and 
a landing near the mouth of the old Sea- 
mander. I say old Scamander, because the 
latter-day ‘Turkish Scamander has seen fit 
to change its course and take its waters more 
directly toward the Aigean. 

One of our hosts, and the special friend 
and guide of our party, was the late 
Frank Calvert, the able English archeolo- 
gist who for many years had represented 
the United States as Consul at the Dardan- 
elles. It was but a short sail down to the 
point where a carriage, sent from the 
Dardanelles round through the country the 
night before, was in waiting for us. The 
European shores were low, yellow, and 
uninviting, but on the Asian shore were 
spread out the broad plains of the Troad, 
gradually sloping upward to higher levels, 
with the lofty Mount Ida range for a far 
background. Just at the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, on either side, stand the castles 
of Europe and Asia, and through the narrow 
parting between them we saw the shining 
waters of the Aigean :— 

Waters so beset with isles 

That the gracious Neptune smiles— 
Leaves for lesser eyes to hold 
What the gods so loved of old. 

But instead of making for this entrance 
and the broader waters beyond, our boat 
steamed close to the Asian shore, a small 
boat was lowered, and with a few quick pulls 
of our sturdy oarsmen we were landed at a 
point where our carriage, some saddle horses, 
and a small Turkish guard were waiting to 
escort us inland. 

With a Turkish guard of three Zaptiehs 
in front (I cannot imagine the brigands 
that are said to infest the region of Mount 
Ida looking more brigandish than this guard 
of three!), with Mr. Calvert seated in front 
of us in the carriage, and one of our number 
galloping by our side on a_ wild-looking, 
untrained charger, we began our hour and a 
half drive across the Trojan fields—for there 
is no well-defined road—to Troy. 

It was still early morning, and a caravan 
of camels by the way had not yet taken up 
their burdens for the day. They regarded 
us with mild astonishment, for, since chariots 
went out of fashion together with the race 
of mankind who used to ride in them, there 
are not many people seen driving for pleasure 
nowadays in that part of the world. With 
the mild air of astonishment there was also 
mingled that supercilious expression cha- 
racteristic of camels everywhere. I was 
reminded of the dervish who met a camel 
in the desert and exclaimed: ‘* Camel, 
your lip’s crooked!’ whereupon the 
camel, with lofty disdain, replied: ‘“‘ Friend, 
what is there straight about me _ that 
you should take exception to my lip?” 
We were amused to see the young camels 
walking about with their humps in swaddling 
blankets, and were told that they are sensi- 
tive to the chill spring winds that sometimes 
blow across the plain. 

In the midst of a deserted environment, 
with nothing new sharply defined in the 
landscape to bring us down to the world 
of to-day, it was not difficult in fancy to re- 
people these broad plains with cities, and 
the mountains with spirits akin to gods. 
We all demanded many things in one 
breath of our learned host. And as this 
host was well advanced in years, and had 
from his boyhood wandered over these 
romantic fields, since he owned a large farm 
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on the plain of 'Troy—indeed, the very land 
on which ‘Troy stood—he was surely one 
who could speak with authority. 

One of the first questions we asked was 
in regard to what seem*d to be artificial 
mounds we saw here and there as we drove 
inland from the shore. 

“The one we are now passing,” Mr. Calvert 
answered, “is said to be the tomb of Ajax. 
Yonder, in the distance, is the tomb of Achilles 
and Patroclus, which Homer described as a land- 
mark for sailors passing into the Straits. These 
tumuli all date from a very early period certainly, 
as archeologists who have done any excavating 
here have discovered.” 

From the moment we began our land 
journey we saw that the archeologist who 
goes to the 'Troad with abundance of riches 
to employ labour, and firm health to combat 
malaria, has his reward within a few feet 
of the surface, and in almost any place it 
may please him to begin operations. In 
the olden days 200 prosperous cities occupied 
this plain. The Greeks had some of these 
to make conquest of, and to forage upon, 
to keep their spirits up during the ten years’ 
siege of “heaven-defended”’ Troy. Achilles 
says :— 

I sacked twelve ample cities on the main, 
And twelve lay smoking on the Trojan plain. 

The truth of much of the so-called legend- 
ary history is substantiated now in the main 
wherever the pick and shovel, under intelli- 
gent guidance, have been permitted to do 
their work. 

As we journeyed onward toward the 
slopes of Mount Ida, we were impelled, from 
the very impressiveness of the scene, to turn 
aside sometimes from its contemplation to 
the trivial things by the way: to the poppies, 
then in their nodding scarlet glory; to the 
plane trees and valonia oaks scattered over 
the fields—oaks that looked like gnarled 
old apple-trees, and as if they might have 
been contemporaries of the ancient dwellers 
of the plain. Storks were posing about the 
fields in their favourite attitudes, though a 
large number of them seemed to be occu- 
pied with family cares in the neighbourhood 
of their nests. They have a funny habit of 
reassuring their young by making a queer 
clapping sound with their bills. It reminds 
one of the noise made by the small boy with 
*‘clappers,”” and by no sort of musical 
licence could we interpret it into a lullaby. 
The young stork must be a patient fowl. 
The Moslems say that the stork only builds 
its nest on the roofs of “the faithful.” Of 
course, he is compelled to be less orthodox 
in other countries. 

There are only a few small, impoverished- 
looking native villages now on the plain of 
Troy. The houses have no chimneys, the 
roofs are flat and made of earth, and every- 
thing is so low, taking on the hue of the 
landscape, that you can almost pass them by 
without being conscious of any near habita- 
tion. Though the soil is as fertile as any 
in the world, the fields are no longer culti- 
vated to any extent, and fevers and malaria 
lurk among the swampy lowlands, which 
for so many centuries have been left 
undrained to grow weeds and brambles 
instead of corn. Spring and autumn are 
the only healthful seasons here for archzolo- 
gists or visitors; the summer is hot and 
damp, while during the winter, which is 
the rainy season, the rivers have a way of 
spreading out without reference to banks or 
boundaries. 

Our drive after leaving the Hellespont 
had been a gradual ascent, the latter part 
of the way being through low brushwood, 
and so rough that we had to leave our 
carriage and find our way as best we could 
by walking the remaining distance. By 





this time we were “‘ fast by the foot of Ida’s 
sacred hill.” Our goal was in sight—the 
Pergamus of Priam—situated on a plateau 
rising 100 ft. above the plain, the grey walls 
and ruins in full view, with traces every- 
where of the work of excavation that has 
been going on at different periods for the 
last thirty or forty years. 

We hastened up the steep incline over 
the loose stones, over fragments of columns 
from the Ilium Novum of the Roman period, 
over bits of broken pottery belonging to pre- 
historic times, and stood at last by the long- 
deserted city, or cities, of Troy. The work 
of excavation had been discontinued for 
some time, so that there was no one about 
the ruins; the only life about that fair 
morning was apparently what we brought 
with us from below. This fact seemed to 
add to the general desolation and impressive- 
ness of the scene. There seemed to be 
nothing around us but the past. 

It is difficult to visit the Forum at Rome 
or the Acropolis at Athens without being 
reminded forcibly of the present, even while 
contemplating the old, for the clamour and 
struggle of modern life go on just outside 
their walls. But here there was no struggle, 
no clamour, no railroads or carriage roads, 
no modern city in sight, no obtrusive guides, 
no tourists with guide-books in hand— 
nothing but the quiet landscape as nature 
had fashioned it, and this dismantled mound 
with its long-buried cities again exposed to 
light to be the silent witnesses of the life 
of other days. 

We paused to rest for a few minutes near 
the ruins in the little hut built by Schlie- 
mann when he began his work of excavating 
in 1870. While we were resting, Mr. 
Calvert told us what led to the final decision 
that this site, Hissarlik, was the genuine 
site of Troy. Among archeologists there 
have long been two sites, two claimants, 
for that honour: this Hissarlik, and Bunar- 
bashi, further back from the sea and higher 
up on the slopes of Mount Ida. The latter 
site had been preferred by many scholars 
owing to the facts that it corresponded more 
closely to Homer’s description of Troy and 
its surroundings; that it had once held an 
imposing city; that many hot and cold 
fountains were there; and that it was a far 
more commanding situation. But Mr. Cal- 
vert himself dismissed these theories by 
excavating at Bunarbashi, and discovering 
that the city on that site was old Gergis. 

Then where in all the wide T'road was 
Troy ? Mr. Calvert naturally turned his 
attention to the other claimant, to this 
Hissarlik, which had always been the tradi- 
tional site of Troy. Alexander the Great 
believed it to be here, and built some im- 
posing monuments in support of his belief ; 
the Cesars built their ium Novum on this 
site, and named it in honour of the ancient 
capital. With these strong arguments in its 
favour, Mr. Calvert bought the present site 
immediately after his research at Bunar- 
bashi, and began the work of excavation. 
He was able to reach only the outer wall of 
one of the cities when his money was ex- 
hausted ; but, fortunately, Schliemann came 
forward with the means to carry on the 
work, and the interesting discoveries he 
made were published a number of years ago. 

It was given, however, to a later scholar, 
a pupil-worker with Schliemann, who suc- 
ceeded him in the work at Troy, to announce 
to the world, with acceptable accuracy, in 
1893, that of the nine cities on the Hissarlik 
hill, one of them, without question, belonged 
to the Mycenzan Age, and that the sixth 
city in this strata of nine was the city of 
Homer’s immortal epic. We must now 
recognize that, as Mr. Calvert is the earliest, 





so this scholar, Dr. Doérpfeld, is the latest 
authority on Troy. 

Dr. Dorpfeld says :— 

“Tf antiquity well nigh with one consent 
cherished the conviction that the Greco-Roman 
Ilium occupied the site of ancient Troy, and if the 
ase ot that village as well as its visitors (a 
Xerxes and an Alexander the Great, a Lysimachus 
and a Sulla) never doubted that on that spot had 
once stood the citadel of Priam, although they 
saw nothing of its ruins and knew nothing of their 
existence deep underground, can we still doubt 
that the mighty fortress of Mycenzan times, whose 
remains have now come to light beneath the Greco- 
Roman Ilium, is actually the Troy of Homer?” 

When Mr. Calvert’s little talk was ended, 
we went forward to examine the ruins under 
his guidance. ‘They seemed at first a con- 
fused mass ; but on following our guide down 
to the deepest excavations, we found that the 
various walls and layers of old cities began 
to take form. I will try to give briefly a 
description of the nine cities, beginning with 
the lowest, and the approximate dates as 
they were given to us. 

The first or lowest settlement was pre- 
historic, with walls built of small stone and 
clay and primitive implements and pottery ; 
its period is placed at 3000 to 2500 B.c. 

The second city, prehistoric also, but built 
on a much larger scale than the former, 
contained handsome monochrome pottery 
and many interesting treasures in bronze, 
silver, and gold. Schliemann called this the 
** Burnt City ” (it had evidently undergone 
a great conflagration), and was under the 
impression at first that he had discovered 
in it the city of the ‘Iliad.’ This second city 
is supposed to belong to the centuries 2500 
to 2000 B.c. 

The following three were evidently small 
village settlements containing early Trojan 
pottery, and have been given the dates 
2000 to 1500 B.c. 

And now comes our sixth city, which 
belongs to the Mycenzan Age, and which 
was bounded by a mighty wall with strong 
towers and stately houses built of dressed 
stone. This city corresponds to a remark- 
able extent with Homer’s description. He 
speaks of the “‘ chambers of polished stone.” 
Besides the delicate monochrome ‘Trojan 
pottery, imported Mycenzan vases were 
discovered here, and there is much to show 
that the people were in constant communica- 
tion with their Greek neighbours, whose cul- 
ture could not have surpassed, if it equalled, 
their own. The period of this glorious and 
fateful sixth city scholars now give as 1500 
to 1000 B.c. 

Above the sixth city are again two village 
settlements belonging to Hellenic times, 
and containing Greek ceramics, these 
settlements dating probably from 1000 B.o. 
to the Christian era. 

The last and ninth city was the Roman 
Tlium, built largely of marble, and showing 
the opulence of the times. We hear of it 
from very early in the Christian era down 
to 500 a.p. Even Suleiman, when he 
crossed the Hellespont in 1357, found some 
of its buildings still standing. But the whole 
citadel was covered with many feet of earth 
when Mr. Calvert and Dr. Schliemann began 
operations there about forty years ago. 

We have a certain grudge against this last 
Ilium Novum, for in the building of this city 
the Romans levelled and destroyed the 
greater part of the splendid sixth city. The 
older Troy rose in terraces, on the summit of 
which naturally stood the most impressive 
structures. This summit, the very heart 
of Priam’s town, was removed to grade up 
the lower levels for the Roman buildings. 
But the circuit walls of Homer's Troy are 
still left, together with a belt of the 
buildings lying just inside them.{¥If these 
walls enclosed a much smaller town than 
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Homer and our imagination picture old 
Troy to have been, there is certainly nothing 
disappointing in the remains of walls and 
puildings we find there. At any rate, we 
should not venture to criticize the walls of 
Troy, and we should expect them to be of 
superior architecture, when we remember 
that they were built by Apollo and Neptune ! 
How much of old Troy lay below the citadel 
and outside the walls it is, of course, im- 

ssible now to determine. These walls 
that guarded the city so long against those 
persistent invaders are built with a marked 
slant inward toward the top. I fancy the 
gods consulted the Trojan citizens, and 
adapted the walls to suit the purposes of the 
archer warriors. Certainly this incline must 
have added strength to the walls and given 
the archers within a distinct advantage. 
One authority goes so far as to state that 
“if these walls were ever mastered in a 
primitive age, we should say—what tradition 
avouches—that it was by fraud and not by 
force.” 

The sun shines hot in the Troad at midday, 
even in May. Our little party had to seek 
the shade of the Schliemann hut at this hour, 
although the ruins gained in interest to us 
with every step we took. 

A dainty lunch was served by our hosts, 
and some singular fate had led them to choose 
a bottle of Tenedoswine as anaccompaniment 
to the feast. It seemed rather disloyal to 
take it on the classic height, with that sixth 
city an ever-silent reminder of the treachery 
plotted on the island of the wooden horse. 

Yet yonder nestled Tenedos, peaceful 
enough now in the blue of the Aigean ; other 
islands too were in sight, and clearly 
outlined from our citadel: Samothrace, 
“rocky Imbros,” “ harbourless Lemnos,” 
and, dim across the shining sea distance, 
Mount Athos. Nearer than these was the 
Hellespont’s wavering line that connects the 
Agean with the old Propontis, while on the 
plain beneath we looked to see 

those banks divine 
Where silver Simois and Scamander join. 

By some happy circumstance another 
guest came to join us. We knew Dr. Dérp- 
feld was in the neighbourhood with a party 
of students, and it was with special interest 


that we heard Mr. Calvert exclaim, ‘‘ I see 
Dr. Dérpfeld coming up the hill.” Very 


soon he joined us. 

There was almost an embarrassment of 
archeological riches to draw upon during 
the remainder of our brief visit to Troy. If 
the questions we asked were not all to the 
point, at least the answers always were. 
The little pieces of broken pottery we picked 
up from the ground would be quickly classi- 
fied, and the period named to which they 
belonged ; descriptions and quotations from 
Homer were given to city and landscape 
wherever they would apply. 

There is yet, we were told, a corner of the 
old Trojan town that has not been excavated. 
It is near the Scwan gate—the gate most 
frequently mentioned in the ‘ Iliad “—where 
the parting of Hector and Andromache took 
place. 

The cities on this Trojan plateau have 
met with many] vicissitudes in the past 
through constant series of wars, fires, and 
pillage. In spite of this, many treasures in 
gold, silver, and delicate ware have been 
preserved in the ruins, and are now in the 
museums of Constantinople, Athens, and 
Germany. Sesame seed and various grains 
have been treasured safely in jars all these 
thousands of years. It is told that Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s guests at Troy in 1893 “‘ supped 
on peas from Priam’s larder.’’ Schliemann 
wrote of finding one jar alone that contained 
more than 440 pounds of these peas, 





So interesting is every stone remaining 


of Troy that one cannot help wishing the 
Romans had left just a bit of that lofty 
citadel, that part of old ium where Priam’s 
stately palace stood :— 

Raised on arched columns of stupendous frame ; 

O’er these a range of marble structure runs— 

The rich pavilion of his fifty sons, 

In fifty chambers lodged : and rooms of state 

Opposed to these, where Priam’s daughters sate. 

Twelve domes for them and their loved spouses shone, 

Of equal beauty and of polished stone. 

We are told, too, that Helen's palace was 
fashioned by Paris with his own hands, 
aided by the most skilful architects known 
in the Phrygian world :-— 


Near Priam’s court and Hector’s palace stands 
The pompous structure and the town commands. 


It would seem that the great Eastern 
question still agitating the world began 
with Helen, in spite of the fact that good 
old Priam gallantly tells her, 

Not thou, but heaven’s disposing will, the cause ; 
The gods these armies and this force employ, 
The hostile gods conspire the fate of Troy. 

There is nothing to bear witness now of 
these hostile gods that conspired the fate of 
Troy. Both Mount Ida and Mount Olympus 
are silent on the subject. But these charred 
and scattered ruins bear record that there 
was a Troy, and that it fell; then, too, we 
have its story in the greatest epic ever 
written. Thus the gods, in granting its 
destruction, granted it also immortality. 

Mary MAson Poynter. 








NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


THERE is no news about Cambridge. A 
term like the one which has just passed away 
was practically not a term at all. Every one 
who was worth considering has gone, and 
the remnant felt a sort of shame at not 
taking part in the national struggle. The 
Seniors showed their different characters 
in various ways during the term. Some 
went on much as usual, revealing the 
phlegmatic temperament; others drilled 
regularly on the mud of which the 
rifle range became embodied, bought 
khaki uniforms, and were embarrassed 
because the soldiers would salute them 
as if they were really officers. A third 
class justified themselves for doing nothing 
by denouncing the diplomacy of Sir Edward 
Grey, and professed themselves anxious to 
offer the Kaiser advantageous terms of 
peace. As it is improbable that this august, 
but misguided potentate reads The Cam- 
bridge Magazine, or receives information 
about the Union debates, he is not likely to 
hear the views of his admirers; otherwise 
Iron Crosses would be common in one 
College, but rare elsewhere. But I am told 
that the conduct of those who pose as pro- 
Germans in Cambridge is producing a bad 
impression, especially among University 
men at the front, giving them the idea that 
those whom they have left behind in the 
University have not the decency even to 
remain silent when they can give no active 
assistance. The only justification they can 
plead is that there is nothing going on, 
and a perverted intellect needs something 
whereon to exercise itself. 

But the military occupation of the Uni- 
versity is a thing to be remembered: the 
great hospital covering the cricket fields in 
the ‘‘ backs,’ the horses lined along the 
Trumpington road and Midsummer Common, 
the guns parked in Coe Fen. In the College 
porters’ lodges soldiers are to be seen, and in 
Hall different regiments are messing; many 
private houses are given up to officers and 





men billeted upon the occupants, and 


vacant rooms in College are filled by troops. 


Nor is there much chance of a cessation of 
the stream of soldiers which is flooding 
the town, despite the departure of thousands 
for the front, for, as a regiment leaves, the 
reserves take its place. 

This is altogether to the advantage of the 
town. It was feared that the absence of 
undergraduates would prove a cause of real 
distress to tradespeople and lodging-house 
keepers, not to mention College servants ; 
but the troops have brought plenty of 
money into the place, and, except among 
College ofticials, for the Professors are secure, 
there is no Jack of means; and Cambridge 
townsfolk, by the exercise of a little reason- 
able economy and foresight, ought to be 
able to get through the stress of war-time. 

The Bill to enable the Colleges to avail 
themselves of the right to suspend fellowships, 
postpone repayment of loans, renew research 
fellowships interrupted by the war, &e., is 
a great relief to some; and all that the Prime 
Minister said, speaking with just pride of 
the sacrifices made by his own University, 
is true of her sister. It ought to be known 
that Cambridge was nearly left out of 
participation in the benefits of the Bill, and 
it was not, as any one who knows this place 
might expect, due to the Council of the 
Senate, but to private individuals and the 
members in Parliament, that this catastrophe 
was averted. 

Statistics are always dull; but it may 
be a revelation to some to know how a single 
College has been affected by the war. In 
August it was expected that 181 men would 
be in residence. At present there are 8 
third-year men. Of these, one has accepted 
a commission in the course of the term, four 
are disqualified from military service by ill- 
health, one is an Oriental, and one a clergy- 
man who has contracted intermittent fever 
as a missionary. This leaves one man 
available for service, and he is fully qualified 
for a commission if needed, by strenuous 
work in the O.T.C. There are 17 second- 
year men, and 20 freshmen, and at least 
three of the latter are taking commis- 
sions at the end of the term. A careful 
investigation, I believe, would show that not 
a dozen were really fit for service, and that 
almost all these were in the Training Corps, 
and were only restrained from accepting 
commissions by reasons which any sensible 
man would acknowledge to be entirely 
satisfactory. Conscription would have made 
little difference so far as Cambridge is con- 
cerned, for I am not writing of the College 
which has suffered most as regards numbers. 

But, taking this as a specimen of what is 
going on in both Universities, one may fairly 
inquire as to the future how such depletion 
will affect the Cambridge which is to come 
into being after the war. This is the case 
of a College which has had a long tradition, 
powerful enough to produce generations of 
men on whom a particular stamp has been 
set. Just as Cambridge, for four centuries 
at least, has produced men of a type in- 
definably, but unmistakably different from 
Oxonians, so each College in both Univer- 
sities sets an indelible mark on its students. 
In all their long histories the Universities 
have never had so great a break as that 
caused by the present war, even though it 
should last but a few months longer. What 
will be the effect when Oxford and Cam- 
bridge again open in strength, say in 1916 ? 
The remnant in residence are not the normal 
men, and even those who return will come 
back so utterly changed by the events of 
the past few months as to be almost unable 
to perpetuate the traditions of centuries. 
The problem is one of great interest, and 
can only be the subject of speculation, 
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Though I have frequently been out at 
night, I have not seen any proctors, and I 
do not. know whether they are necessary as 
street patrols. I wonder if they go on their 
duties as their predecessors did, with ‘ bull- 
dogs”’ carrying lanterns, as in a small 
picture T possess of a proctor standing by 
whilst his men arrest an inebriated youth on 
his return from Barnwell. The streets are 
almost as dark as they were in the early 
part of the last century, and it is strange 
how little one is inconvenienced thereby, 
even when there is no moon. I am told 
that we are far more careful to hide from 
hostile aircraft than towns in France, where 
their appearance is so regular as to call for 
little comment. J. 








A NOTE ON SHAKESPEARE. 
Weybridge. 
Mr. C. L. Powett (p. 236) quotes from 

a MS. in the Bodleian Library (Ash. MS. 38, 
art. 340) a couplet forming part of an epitaph 
on Ben Jonson, and attributed to Shake- 
speare. He remarks that “it is impossible 
to date the MS. more accurately than the 
first half of the seventeenth century,” pre- 
sumably because Jonson lived until 1637. 
But he overlooks the fact that Shakespeare 
died in April, 1616, and, if the MS. is to be 
relied upon, the suggested epitaph must 
have been written before that year—that 
is, in the lifetime of both dramatists. Mr. 
Powell, therefore, would have been justified 
in attributing it to the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. He makes no com- 
ment on the misspelling of Jonson’s name 
in the head-line, but expresses a difficulty in 
* not knowing what to make of the last word 
of the first line of the couplet,” which he 
transcribes as follows :— 

Who while he liued was a shoething, 

And now being dead is nothing. 
He suggests that the word in question may 
be “showthing”’; but surely it is “ some- 
thing,” and the lines should read, 

Who while he lived was something, 

And now being dead is nothing. 
The antithesis seems to me obvious, and 
recalls Iago’s words in ‘ Othello ’ (III. iii.) :— 

‘tis something, nothing ; 
'Twas mine, ’tis his, &c. 
J. E. Hartina. 








BEN JONSON: ANOTHER EPITAPH. 


HERE is an epitaph for Ben Jonson, 
hitherto, I think, unpublished. It occurs 
on folio 98 of a MS. volume of verse, ‘ Hye- 
mall Pastimes,’ by Thomas Willford, in the 
British Museum Library, Add. MS. 5541 :— 


An Epitaph upon the most learned Comedian 
and Modern Poet, Beniamin Johnson, who 
left the Churchand died Afio Dom’i MpCcxxx. 
(recté 1637). 

Here Johnson lies, who spent his days, 

In making sport, and comicke plays : 

His life a Play, perform’d the worst, 

The last Act did disgrace the first, 

His part he plaid, exceeding well, 

A Catholike, untill he fell 

To Sects and Schismes, which he did chuse, 
Like to a fiction of his muse. 

He staid there till the Scene was past, 
Without a Plaudit given at last : 

So ill he plaid, the later part, 

The Epilogue did breake his heart. 

When Death his bodie did surprise, 

The Fatall Sisters clos’d his eyes, 

And took him to his tyring roome ; 

Where I will leave him to his doome ; 

But wish that I could justly raise, 
Memorialls of eternall praise. 

But Ben, from whence thy mischiefe grew, 
I mourne, but must not say, Adue. [Adieu.] 


ARTHUR H. CHURCH. 





Kiterary Gossip. 


In consequence of preparations for the 
removal to the new buildings, the National 
Library of Wales will be closed to readers 
on and after April Ist next until further 
notice. The buildings occupy a fine site, 
standing on an eminence close to Aberyst- 
wyth, overlooking Cardigan Bay. 

READERS who are interested in the 
account of a visit to Troy which we 
publish this week may like to know that 
a lantern lecture illustrating the his- 
torical and political significance of the 
Dardanelles will be given at the Aolian 
Hall on Friday evening next by Dr. 
Walter Leaf, the well-known Homeric 
scholar. Photographs of the coast and 
surrounding country, which are unique 
and the exclusive property of Mr. Leaf, 
will be shown. The lecture is arranged 
by the London Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, and tickets may be bought at the 
hall or from the Secretary, the London 
Society, 58, Victoria Street, S.W. 

NExT TUESDAY AFTERNOON the annual 
meeting of the London Topographical 
Society takes place in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford will give an address on 
‘The Chief Historical Buildings shown in 
Vischer’s and Hollar’s Views of London,’ 
illustrated by lantern-slides. 


Tue Public Schools of Great Britain 
and Ireland are uniting to form a 
fund in support of a Public Schools 
Base Hospital at Boulogne for wounded 
soldiers. By the time the new British 
forces take the field an enormous number 
of old Publie School boys of military age 
will have joined the King’s forces. 

The British Red Cross Society has 
undertaken to construct and maintain the 
Public Schools Base Hospital, and all 
Public School boys, both past and present, 
are asked to join in this project. The 
hospital will not be in any sense restricted 
to those who have been at such schools. 

A number of schools have already 
taken the matter in hand, and any others 
which would like to join are requested 
to communicate with the Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Committee, Mr. W. A. 
Yvans, Room 99, at 83, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Mr. Artuur C. Benson began the 
memoir of his brother Monsignor Benson, 
which Messrs. Smith & Elder will pub- 
lish next Tuesday under the title 
‘ Hugh,’ with no intention of making an 
elaborate biography, but merely to place 
on record some of his brother’s sayings 
and doings, to fix scenes and memories 
before they suffered from obliteration by 
time. The book remains an informal 
study, an attempt to show him as he 
showed himself, freely and unaffectedly, 
to hisown circle. It will include 17 pages 
of portraits and illustrations. 

Mr. Benson is also publishing shortly 
with Messrs. Smith & Elder a volume 
entitled ‘ Bronté Poems: Selections from 
the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, 
and Branwell Bronté, including some 


Poems hitherto Unprinted.’ Here he 





has laid under contribution all the pub- 
lished poems, and added several new ones 
by each of the sisters that have not been 
printed before, the dates of composition 
being given as far as possible. Repro- 
ductions of the recently discovered por- 
traits of the sisters, and facsimile MSS., 
are included in the volume. 


‘THe GospeL Mrracres’ is the title 
of a new work by Dr. J. R. Illingworth 
which Messrs. Macmillan are about to 
issue. It is divided into eight chapters, 
dealing with Necessity the Basis of Free- 
dom, The Resurrection, The Signs and 
Wonders, The Virgin-Birth, The Miracle 
of Prayer, The Childlike Mind, The Value 
of Freedom, The Freedom of God. and 
Miracles and Modern Thought; and to 
these are added two Appendixes, treating 
of The Nature of Man and The Confusion 
caused by Sin. 


MEssrs. JARROLD are beginning next 
Wednesday the publication of a new 
weekly entitled Forrign Opinion. Its 
aim is to give representative opinions of 
all nations week by week. The first 
number wil! include ‘Sea Power and 
Land War,’ by Field-Marshal Von der 
Goltz, and ‘A Sorry Business,’ by M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux. 


Messrs. Jack announce ‘A Guide to 
the English Language: its History, De- 
velopment, and Use,’ which is described 
as an attempt to answer the problems 
which daily arise out of speech and 
writing. The need for such a book is 
clear to-day. Correct speech is not gene- 
rally attempted, and slack writing is more 
common than it was, while the best guides, 
such as the great Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, are ignored by the average man. 


In the April Cornhill Sir Edward 
Clarke tells of ‘The Penge Mystery,’ and 
the Marchesa Peruzzi de’ Medici con- 
tributes a reminiscence of Walter Savage 
Landor in Italy. ‘The Good Intent’ is 
a short story by Miss Leslie Keene. The 
war is widely represented in ‘German 
Machine Guns in the Trenches,’ by Capt. 
C. T. Davis; ‘ Oversea Dominions and 
Empire Wars,’ by Sir Charles P. Lucas ; 
‘ Egypt and Palestine,’ by Col. Sir Charles 
Watson; ‘The Battle of the Falkland 
Islands,’ by a Midshipman ; and a poem 
‘On a Battleship: a Volunteer’s Reflec- 
tions,’ by Mr. E. Hilton Young. 


Mr. THomas ALEXANDER BROWNE 
(‘‘ Rolf Boldrewood ”’), who died on Thurs- 
day in last week at Melbourne, at the 
age of 89, had a long experience of 
Australian life as a pioneer squatter 
and a magistrate, and used his material 
in a series of stories, of which * Robbery 
under Arms’ (1888) and ‘The Miner's 
Right’ (1890) are the hest. The first, 
founded on the career of the bushranging 
Kellys, is with ‘For the Term of his 
Natural Life ’ in the first rank of realistic 
Australian fiction. ‘The Miner’s Right’ 
has not the same ease and vigour, but is 
a capable and exciting piece of work. 
Mr. Browne showed his knowledge and 
geniality in his reminiscences of ‘ Old 
Melbourne Days’ (1895). 
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SCIENCE 
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Sun Lore of All Ages: a Collection of 
Myths and Leyends concerning the Sun 
and its Worship. By William Tyler 
Olcott. (Putnam’s Sons, 16s. 6d. net.) 


Tue greater part of humanity is “ servile 
to all the skyey influences.” ‘ As it 
rained outside, so it was bad weather in 
me too,” says Heine with all his brilliant 
powers of amusing himself, and many a 
man, in spite of the resources that educa- 
tion ought to give him, falls, like a child, 
into gloom when the sun does not shine. 
It is not surprising, then, that, in his 
search for something to worship, man 
should have looked up to the sun as a 
god of power and goodness. There is, 
m fact, hardly any religion in which the 
sun has no part. In our own “ Sunday,” 
a designation generally adopted by the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian nations, we 
have a striking instance of a usage as 
old as Justin Martyr. The wonders and 
mysteries of the influence of the sun on 
daily life have been the cause of a 
great variety of stories, customs, symbols, 
and superstitions. 

Mr. Olcott, in a previous work on the 
‘Star Lore of All Ages,’ collected a number 
of myths, legends, and facts concerning 
the constellations of the Northern hemi- 
sphere, and discovered in the compilation 
of that book so much interesting material 
relating to the sun that he was led to 
prepare the present volume. It is illus- 
trated by thirty excellent photographs, 
though some of them are oddly placed in 
the volume and have little relation to the 
text. For instance, two photographs of 
drawings by Burne-Jones representing the 
days of creation, in which each successive 
day adds an angel to the group, till at 
last six angels officiate at the creation of 
man, are placed opposite pages in which 
the solar creation myths of North Ame- 
rican Indians are described. Mr. Olcott 
notes as a curious fact that the traditions 
of many primitive peoples agree in the 
belief that life existed before the creation 
of the sun and moon. While, however, 
there is a general agreement that darkness 
or semi-darkness prevailed before these 
luminaries appeared, there is much variety 
in the myths as to the means by which 
the sun and moon were produced. In the 
Hebrew Scriptures the command “ Let 
there be light ’’ is given on the first day of 
creation; the making of “the greater 
light to rule the day ” is on the fourth. 
The relation of the sun to the moon is the 
subject of a great variety of legends. 
The rather inappropriate illustration to 
the chapter which records them is an 
unidentified figure of Mithras. The chap- 
ters on solar mythology are more suitably 
adorned with photographs of classical 
subjects. 

Mr. Olcott says fairly enough that the 
distinction between mythology and folk- 
lore is extremely fine, and that a correct 
classification is difficult. In the latter class 
he places the Peruvian traditions asso- 
ciated with Lake Titicaca, which, indeed, 





are referred to several! times in his book 
under different headings. He does not 
include in his Bibliography the work of 
the late Mr. Bandelier on the islands of 
Titicaca and Koati, in which it was shown 
that, although those islands are frequently 
called the islands of the sun and moon 
respectively, the Incas did not worship 
the sun as sun, nor the moon as moon, 
but considered both to be the residence 
of some spiritual being, looked upon as 
father and mother or husband and wife, 
a distinction necessary to be borne in 
mind in describing Inca idols. 

Mr. Olcott devotes two chapters to the 
centrai subject of sun-worship. He holds 
that it was sunrise that inspired tae first 
prayers uttered by man, and that the 
care Moses took to prohibit sun-worship is 
a proof of its antiquity. In the first of 
these chapters he takes his readers 
through the evidence afforded by Baby- 
lonian tablets, the ruins of the great 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbek, and 
Egyptian records, where sun-worship was 
polytheistic, and several distinct deities 
were worshipped as sun-gods. In the 
second he discusses sun-worship in India, 
Greece, Japan, Peru, Mexico, and North 
America, and refers briefly to survivals 
of it in Rome, Armenia, the Palatinate, 
Australia, and Polynesia, and to the 
monument of sun-worship which we call 
Stonehenge. 

In mythology are many legends relating 
to the snaring of the sun or the retarding 
its daily course, such as that of Joshua. 
Survivals of ancient solar festivals exist 
among us, as do many omens, traditions, 
and superstitions connected with the sun. 
In burial customs and in the practice of 
orientation we pay respect to the rising 
sun. On all these subjects Mr. Olcott 
has collected much information. 

In the chapter on emblematic and 
symbolic forms he refers to the chariot 
of the sun, but he does not mention the 
beautiful object of the kind belonging 
to the Bronze Age discovered at Trond- 
holm, and preserved in the Museum at 
Copenhagen, of which an excellent account 
with illustrations is given in the first 
volume of Nordiske Fortidsminder. He 
gives a photograph of the Aztec calendar 
stone, but so complicated a design cannot 
well be represented by photography, and 
it would have been better to reproduce the 
drawing of the stone made by Abadiano, 
which we have the authority of Mrs. 
Nuttall for regarding as correct. 

It will be inferred from our criticisms 
that Mr. Olcott’s Bibliography is in- 
sufficient ; indeed, throughout the work 
he would have done better to refer to the 
original sources instead of making long 
quotations from general treatises even of 
high reputation. A few misprints have 
escaped correction ; but, when allowance 
is made for these little matters, we 
have still to thank him for an entertaining 
work, full of useful information, and 
throwing much light, not only on the 
development of religious thought among 
savage peoples, but also on the extent 
o which our own ideas have been affected 

y it. 





SOCIETIES. 

BRITISH ACADEMY.—March 10.—Lord Bryce, 
President, and subsequently Lord Reay, in the 
chair.-—Canon Charles, Fellow of the Academy, 
read a paper on ‘An Attempt to Recover the 
Original Order of the Text of Revelation xx. 4- 
xxii.’ 

The lecturer said that the Apocalypse is not 
Ppseudonymous, but the work of the prophet 
John. He explained how pseudonymity arose. 
The structural unity and steady development of 
thought which prevail throughout i.-xx. 3 are 
conspicuously absent from xx. 4-xxii-, which 
exhibit intolerable incoherences and self-contra- 
dictory elements. For the text as it stands 
represents (1) the setting up of the Millennial 
Kingdom, xx. 4-6; the loosing of Satan at its 
close, the assault of Gog and Magog on the saints 
and Jerusalem, their destruction, and the casting 
of Satan finally into the lake of fire, xx. 7-10 ; 
(2) the annihilation of the former heaven and 
earth, the Final Judgment, the casting of death, 
Hades, and all the unrighteous into the lake of fire 
—the second death, xx. 11-15; evil and sin now 
absolutely at an end; (3) the creation of the new 
heaven and earth, and the descent from heaven 
of the Holy City, wherein God dwells with His 
children, xxi. 1-4. 

But, such being the case, how comes it (1) that 
outside the heavenly Jerusalem founded on the 
new earth there are sorcerers, fornicators, idolaters, 
and liars, xxii. 15 2? (2) that, whereas all sin is 
absolutely banished, and the new world inhabited 
only by the blessed, the nations of the earth are 
still conceived as existing on it and being evan- 
gelized, xxii. 2? (3) that they walk in the light 
thereof, and their kings bring their glory into it, 
but that nothing unclean or abominable is suffered 
to enter within its gates, xxi. 24-7 ? 

German scholars have sought to explain these 
inherent contradictions by assuming the interpo- 
lation of large sections from alien sources. But 
this solution breaks down hopelessly, since a 
minute study of the diction and style of xx. 4- 
xxii. shows that a linguistic unity prevails not 
only within this section, but also between this 
section and i.—xx. 3 as a whole. 

The solution of the problem must, therefore, 
be found elsewhere. The rest of the lecture set 
forth this solution, advanced an explanation of the 
present disorder of the text, and reconstructed 
the original text from the present text with only 
the elimination of an occasional gloss. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. A. C. 
Headlam, the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Gaster, 
and Dr. Biichler took part. Canon Charles 
replied to the criticisms advanced. i 

The paper will shortly appear as a brochure in 
the Proceedings of the Academy. 

SocieTY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 4.—The 
following were elected Fellows: Messrs. H. D. 
Acland, Edmund Fraser, William Vaux Graham, 
John Horley, Walter Leo Hildburgh, John 
Quekett, and Wilfrid Ward. 

March 11.—Sir Arthur Evans, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. C. R. Peers, the Secretary, exhibited a 
Saxon pillow stone, recently discovered at Lindis- 
farne. The stone belongs to a small class which 
first came to notice in 1833 at Hartlepool, when 
foundations were being dug about 150 yards south- 
east of the church of St. Hilda. A number of 
skeletons were found, and under a few were dis- 
covered stones bearing inscriptions and marked 
with the cross. The inscriptions were in Saxon 
or runic characters, and consisted of a name or 
names, sometimes with Orate pro above. The 
monastery of Hartlepool was founded in 640, 
and was probably destroyed by the Danes in 
about 800. That the burials were those of the 
inmates of the monastery can hardly be doubted, 
and the date of the stones must, therefore, fall 
within the seventh and eighth centuries. The 
stone exhibited, which was similar to one dis- 
covered at Lindisfarne in 1888, is of red sandstone, 
82in. high by 6}in. wide, with a semicircular 
head, a peculiarity of the Lindisfarne examples. 
It is incised with a cross and inscription. The 
cross has a circular sinking at the intersection of 
the arms, and semicircles at their ends. Below 
the arms is the name OsGyTH in Saxon letters, 
and above the arms the same name inrunes. This 
is a woman’s name, and is evidence for the double 
nature of the early monastery. The exhibition 
was of especial importance as adding another 
specimen to this class of early memorials. 

Mr. H. Clifford Smith exhibited, on behalf of 
Miss Martineau, a horn engraved with a map of the 
island of Cuba, showing the ports of Havana and 
Matanzas, together with the royal arms of Eng- 
land. The engraving dates from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the design being copied 
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probably from an earlier map. The horn was 
formerly the property of the Speaker, Viscount 
Eversley, of Heckfield Place, Hants, where it was 
often seen and handled by Charles Kingsley, who 
was Rector of Eversley. It was the original of 
Amyas Le igh’ s horn, ives ribed in the opening 
chapter of ‘ Westward Ho !’ 

Mr. W. H. Quarrell exhibited a fine specimen 
of a silver tankard made by Elston of Exeter, and 
bearing the date-letter for 1710. 

Mr. Worthington Smith, Local Secretary for 
Bedfordshire, communicated a paper on ‘ Maiden 
Bower Earthwork,’ which is situated less than 
two miles west of Dunstable. The camp is irregu- 
larly circular, and encloses a little more than ten 
acres. It is almost surrounded by a vallum, and 
was originally enclosed by a fosse some 8 ft. deep. 
The vallum has five or seven entrances and ys 
pressions, the largest and true entrance being at 
the south. From this entrance can be traced two, 
if not three, trackways. The first leads eastwards 
for a little more than a mile to a position between 
two tumuli, one long and one round, now in a 
ruined condition. The second trackway ran 
south-west to the foot of Dunstable’ downs, which 
it ascended, and ended close to the “ five knolls ’ 
tumuli. The third but doubtful trackway runs 
from the main entrance in a westerly direction. 
Large quantities of flint flakes, cones, and se rapers 
have been discovered, as well as a number of lance- 
and arrow-heads, mullers, and other implements. 
Bronze celts are reported to have been found some 
years ago, and an iron spearhead was discovered 
close to the surface on the old road north of the 
camp. Roman glass, pottery, and coins have been 
found from time to time ; and of late years during 
excavations for chalk a great deal of Roman 
pottery has been discovered. A complete human 
skeleton was found in 1899 to the north-west of 
the carthwork, but it is possible that this may be 
medieval. In 1913 excavations were made near 
the south entrance, and produced flints, pottery, 
small pieces of bronze, and a quantity of broken 
human bones. A_ structure like a miniature 
dolmen was also disclosed, beneath which were a 
large number of partially burnt human bones, 
evidently a reinterment. 








ZOoLoGicaL.— March 9.—Mr. R. H. Burne, 
V.P., in the chair.—Dr. R. Broom exhibited a 
skull of Chrysochloris asiatica with four upper 


molars on each side.—Mr. R. I. Pocock read a 
paper upon the feet, perfume-glands, and other 
external characters of the Viverrine.—Miss 
Mary L. Hett gave an account of some new Penta- 
stomids obtained from the lungs of snakes which 
had died in the Society’s gardens.—Mr. W. R. 
Ogilvie-Grant gave a short account of the collec- 
tions made by the British Ornithologists’ Union 
Expedition and the Wollaston Expedition in Dutch 
New Guinea.—Mr. G. Arnold and Dr. C. L. 
Boulenger contributed a paper containing an 
account of the freshwater Medusa recently dis- 
covered by one of the — in the Limpopo 
River system.—Mr. F. F. Laidlaw presented a 
ee on Bornean dragonflies collected by Mr. 
- Moulton on Mount Kina Balu. 
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FINE ARTS 
—_—¥o—. 
THE LAND OF SHINAR. 


Sumerian Records from Drehem. By Wil- 
liam M. Nesbit. Columbia University 
Oriental Studies, Vol. VIII. (Milford, 
6s. 6d. net.) 


Myths of Babylonia and Assyria. By 
Donald A. Mackenzie. (Gresham Pub- 
lishing Company, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts book of ‘Sumerian Records’ con- 
tains the transcription and translation 
of some thirty cuneiform tablets which 
have come into Dr. Nesbit’s possession 
from the mound of Drehem, situate, as 
he tells us, about three miles south-east of 
Nippur, where are the ruins of the great 
temple of Bel, from which the expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania pro- 
cured many thousand inscriptions. The 
present batch are all in the Sumerian 
language, and seem all to have been 
written under the dynasty of Ur, which 
ruled shortly before the twenty-fourth 
century B.c. Like most Sumerian tablets, 
they deal entirely with business matters, 
and consist of accounts, lists of offer- 
ings, and sacrifices, amply bearing out 
Dr. Nesbit’s contention that Drehem 
was the site of the market attached 
to the temple of Nippur. Hence 
their main interest lies in their peculiar 
system of dating, of which “the year in 
which Anshan was laid waste,” and ‘* the 
month of the Great Festival in the year 
when the High-Priest of Eridu was in- 
stalled,” may be taken as examples. The 
tablets seem also to afford some proof 
of the deification or apotheosis of the 
Sumerian kings, such expressions as “ the 
divine Bur-Sin” occurring frequently. 
But the writing on them is almost entirely 
ideographic, so that the sense is largely 
conjectural, while the light that they 
might otherwise cast on Sumerian syntax 
and accidence is darkened by the elliptic 
phrases and abbreviations proper to 
accounts in all languages. Dr. Nesbit, 
however, has done his work well, and his 
sign-list and dissertation on the language 
of the texts leave nothing to be desired. 
A Preface by Prof. J. D. Prince of Colum- 
bia University, who seems to have been 
Dr. Nesbit’s instrnetor in cuneiform 
matters, lends additional value to the 
work. 


Mr. Mackenzie’s ‘ Myths of Babylonia 
and Assyria’ is intended for the general, 
not the learned, reader. He gives in his book 
the legends recording the descent of Ishtar, 
goddess of love and war, into Hades in 
search of her lost lover Tammuz ; the Epic 
of Gilgamesh, interesting because its 
various stories of the creation of the world. 
form, according to modern scholars, the 
sources whence the account in Genesis 
was drawn; the Deluge story of Pir- 
napishtim, the Babylonian Noah; and a 
few others. With these Mr. Mackenzie 


has combined his views of the ancient 
history of Western Asia, the origin and 





course of its civilization, and matters like 
the place of the Hebrews in Assyrian 
history, and the astrology and astronomy 
of the Babylonians. W Vith their help and 
that of the numerous illustrations with 
which the book is embellished, the man 
in the street, to whom, we have assumed, it 
is addressed, ought to be able to form a 
fairly clear view of these earliest of all 
fairy stories and the state of society to 
which they bear witness. 

To experts it will be evident that 
Mr. Mackenzie’s knowledge is not all of 
it first-hand. Some of his information he 
seems to have gathered from the works 
of sound Assyriologists like Dr. Leonard 
King and Dr. Pinches, and the brilliant 
and trustworthy compilations of Sir 
Gaston Maspero. With these he seems 
to have coupled the anthropological 
theories of Prof. Sergi and Dr. Elliot 
Smith, which, however brilliant, are by 
no means on the level of the others as 
regards their general acceptance by the 
learned. Moreover, in some cases he has 
apparently trusted to the books of writers 
who are not professed cuneiform students, 
and to works of popularization which can 
hardly be taken as guides, except by 
those who are able to check the necessarily 
condensed statements therein contained. 
This defective equipment is particularly 
noticeable when he compares, as he fre- 
quently does, the mythology of Sumer with 
that of Egypt. It is not at all the case 
that Isis was known to the Pharaonic 
Egyptians as both the mother and daughter 
of Osiris, although, perhaps, such a view 
might be read into some of the statements. 
of the Christian Fathers concerning the 
worship of the Greek Isis in Roman times. 
Neither is it the case that the same 
Egyptians acknowledged a supreme ogdoad 
of gods arranged in pairs, although a local 
belief in such a family may have at one 
time been professed at Hermopolis. When, 
too, Mr. Mackenzie says that Mithras was 
a * corn-god,”’ and that Mitra was one of 
the names of the Babylonian sun-god 
Shamash, he is going a long way beyond 
the evidence, as he does when he identifies 
the Sumerian Enki or Ea not only with 
the Oannes of Berosus, but also with the 
Varuna of the Vedas. Nebo and Mero- 
dach are also, according to him, both 
forms of Tammuz; while his frequent com- 
parison of Western Asiatic deities with 
the spirits of Scottish and Irish folk-lore 
seems to show that he has taken the 
parallelisms of Sir James Frazer's over- 
crowded ‘Golden Bough’ a great deal 
too seriously. These are, however, ten- 
dencies that will little affect the general 
reader, to whom Mr. Mackenzie offers a 
continuous and connected narrative that 
is not without grace. 


The plates in colour by Mr. E. Wall- 
cousins deserve a word of commendation, 
if only for the imagination they display 
in the ‘Temptation of Ea-Bani’ and 
‘Ishtar before Eresh-ki-gal’: but we 
wish that Mr. Mackenzie would not use 
the word “ gift’’ as a transitive verb, 
or say that the name of Zeus, father of 
gods ‘and men, must be pronounced as if 








it rhymed with “ mouse.’ 
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THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT SOCIETY. 

WHATEVER may or may not be the effect 
of the war on contemporary art, one thing 
may be reasonably taken for granted—that 
there will be a host of portraits painted after 
peace is declared. The surviving pro- 
tagonists in so colossal a struggle may be 
forgiven if they regard themselves as in 
some sort historic characters, and their 
mothers and wives will share some of that 
importance as of right. 

We do not profess to foretell in what spirit 
this work of commemoration will be ap- 
proached by the sitters. in what propor- 
tion legend will be based upon truth and 
precedent. But inevitably their choice of 
portraiture will depend on what painters 
can offer them, and it is charitable, perhaps, 
to attribute a certain lack of assured mastery 
in the present exhibition to the decent 
hesitancy inspired by an enhanced sense of 
responsibility. The painter pauses to ask, 
“What is truth, and what is its relation 
to portraiture ? ’ 

It cannot be said that the quotation which 
precedes the catalogue goes far to resolve 
such uncertainty. 

“ You cannot limit portraiture [it says, prudently 
beginning with something obvious] to the mapping 
of faces in full studio light...... A head half seen in 
dim-lit ‘foyer,’ the line of a throat, the set of a 
shoulder, may be the apex of visual significance 
and the artist's receptivity. Moreover, you cannot 
detach such inspiration from its incident, as a 
dolls head from its sawdust body: the essential 
element of all good portraiture is flesh and blood.”’ 
The last and most positive sentence hardly 
seems to follow from the argument. Surely 
it is in that precariously apprehended vision, 
compact of accidents of hour and mood, that 
the manner whereby personality expresses 
itself in terms of flesh and blood most 
readily escapes us—when what survives to 
memory is less a solid physical creature 
than a ghost. All we can deduce of value 
from this vaguely expressed manifesto is a 
plea for impressionism—for the informal 
portrait snatched from the sitter’s daily 
life rather than built up in formal sittings— 
a plea belied, perhaps, by the character of 
most of the exhibits. Questionable, indeed, 
is a policy for a painter that implies swift 
improvisation as necessarily his method. 
Mr. F. C. B. Cadell’s The Poet (73) is but 
one of a thousand failures in a period given 
up too exclusively to such an ideal so long 
as painters are free to consult their own 
tastes. It is usually abandoned when they 
have to consult those of their clients. It 
is in these latter circumstances that they 
proceed to the terribly circumstantial de- 
scriptions which make portrait exhibitions so 
tiresome, the desire to see themselves re- 
produced in every detail being probably 
the patrons’ way of subscribing to this same 
dictum that ‘‘ the essential element of all 
good portraiture is flesh and blood.’ No 
portrait show ever respected that injunction 
in more varying degree than this. On the 
one extreme we have the Femme Brune of 
M. Armand Rassenfosse. We have just 
contemplated the possibility of a fashion in 
nude portraiture, but to accept a nude seen 
from the back as a portrait seems carrying 
the theory of the all-sufficiency of flesh and 
blood to an extreme. On the other hand, 
M. J. Ensor (79) and M. Rik Wouters (96) 
offer as portraits two groups of people 
wearing carnival costume and masks, so that 
we see no ‘‘ flesh and blood ”’ at all. 

This may seem an extreme repudiation 
of the axiom laid down by our catalogue, 
yet is not the bold choice of the mask already 
an index of character, and perhaps more 
open than the mask many force their features 
to assume 2? We may ask how much of any 
sitters appearance is a mask, and how 








often he appreciates his painter's efforts 
in proportion as that simulacrum is accepted. 
Think of the annoyance of a man who, 
having had his mask thus reproduced to 
perfection, went to the front and lost it. 
On his return he finds the thing waiting for 
him no longer to his taste, yet to be labori- 
ously reassumed lest his deterioration should 
become too marked. We have but to look 
round the galleries to see numerous in- 
stances of the facile acceptance of the naive 
ideals of patrons. Mr. Laszlo’s Elinor 
Glyn (170) is, perhaps, the pearl of all of 
them. As to this, we can suppose nothing 
more direct than that he thinks that she 
thinks that he thinks she looks like that. 

But while the portrait painter must 
be warned against the _ realization of 
ideals too soon to be discarded, he cannot 
escape creative responsibility by setting out 
to tell ‘“‘the whole truth” of the elusive 
fabric of flesh and blood before him. Flesh 
and blood represents a bundle of alternating 
contradictions; ‘‘ Persona, the mask,” a 
thing clear cut and consistently maintained. 
In a sense it is the portrait painter's business 
to disengage this definite symbol. What 
painter but has felt, as soon as he dropped 
into a merely passive state, that the sitter’s 
envelope dissolved into formlessness before 
his eyes till he was ready to say with Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, ‘‘ People say my portraits 
are not like the people ; but then the people 
are really not like themselves ”’ ? 

This is the real crux of the portrait 
painter’s inquiry, ‘‘What is truth?” He 
may approach this flesh and blood imita- 
tively, in which case, with such reasonable 
capacity as Mr. Fiddes Watt shows in his 
Robert Lowis Hunter, Esq. (135), he may, once 
in a while, score something like a success 
when, as here, the work has been done so 
quickly that the painter remains throughout 
under the spell of a definite personality 
capable of imposing a reading of character. 
The lack of distinction in Mr. Watt’s painting, 
even in this instance—his relative failure in his 
other works—obliges us to class him among 
the painters whose programme is the com- 
pilation of a blurred composite, rather than 
among the designers who recognize that 
truth is to be found on many planes, weigh 
the validity of rival systems, and make a 
considered statement. Mr. Augustus John’s 
fine lithograph, Alastair Crowley, Esq. (45), 


is clearly a_ selection: there is much 
besides this in Mr. Crowley's character, 
but unquestionably the artist has done 


his selection well and we are not un- 
grateful. In Mr. Sickert's Second Officer (8) 
and Teatime (9) the selection is less on 
heroic lines, and rather in the nature of witty 
social comment. Mr. John’s charming Miss 
Iris Tree (99), and Miss Marion Dawson’s 
more obviously attractive Susan in_ the 
Sixties (69), deal with frankly artificial 
modish personalities, the sufficiency of which 
is probably more complete in the pictures 
than the sitters. Mr. McEvoy in his draw- 
ings (14 to 21) is, for the most part, a clear- 
cut idealist on romantic lines. In his large 
oil painting, Siana (86), the clarity of state- 
ment is lost in muddled prolixity. Mr. 
Philip Connard in his Portrait of a Child (90), 
and M. Theo van Rysselberghe in Mlle. Z. 
(146), both show a clear reading of character 
in the painting of the heads, but both seem 
overweighted with the degree of actuality 
they feel obliged to maintain throughout the 
picture. Perhaps Mrs. Laura Knight's 
Mallows (74) shows most clearly how little 
the convincing actuality of flesh and blood 
contributes to a portrait. 











THE BASQUE INSCRIPTION AT 
HASPARREN. 
March 14, 1915. 

My comment so kindly appreciated by 
the Rev. Mr. Manston was off-hand, the 
result of no special research, and based solely 
on the little knowledge I possess of the Latin 
language. The references pointed out in 
L. L. Is.’s note (Athen., March 6) and Prof. 
F. Haverfield’s article (Athen., March 13) 
do not leave me now as certain as l 
felt before about the epoch and the exact 
purpose of this very puzzling inscription. 

But, after all, if se iungere is to be read as 
two words, as I thought at first sight, and 
other scholars conjectured in the past, | 
dare say that my theory that Verus obtained 
in Rome the privilege of joining the Empire 
for the nine tribes centring around Has- 
parren should not be left aside in a study of 
this historical text. After se iungere the 
dative imperio should be supplied, and Gallos, 
in agreement with se, should be taken as 
though it stood for et Gallos haberi or putar:. 
The syntax looks very abnormal, and I am 
afraid that one could spend long hours with 
the classics before coming across anything 
approaching such a combination of words. 
But brevity dictated by metrical considera 
tions could somehow account for it.* 

I think that some flaws in the prosody 
of this quatrain ought to remind us that the 
rules of versification had not crystallized 
till Virgil's mighty effort, and that his 
younger contemporary, Horace, was proud 
of a high achievement, 

Exegi monumentum ere perennius, &c. 
when he succeeded in adapting the rich 
variety of Greek metres to the Romans’ 
tongue. 

By my interpretation the Augustus of 
the inscription would have been the first, 
and, so to say, real bearer of this name, and 
at his time the novem populi would appear 
as already being linked in a national bond. 
Only their numbers were not large enough 
to make a separate province, and so they 
were, for purposes of administration, amalga- 
mated with the Gauls. Some centuries later 
their racial wishes were complied with in 
full, and, through Diocletian’s reform, they 
could form a quite autonomous community. 

In regard to Verus, nothing compels us to- 
believe that he had received this name in his 
infancy; perhaps it is a Latin translation 
of the original which may have been made 
during his mission, when he must have grown 
fond of everything he saw in Italy, although, 
should the inscription be regarded as the 
output of his pen, it would show that his 
Roman assimilation was not perfect in every 
respect. There must have been in the 
Empire many more men with the name of 
Verus besides and before the two persons 
whose deeds have been put on record, as it 
may be presumed, that the two historians 
whose works have come down to us were not 
the first to be called Sallustius and Tacitus. 

As to legato munere, I think my quo- 
tation from Plautus renders unnecessary 
the correction into legati proposed by Dr. 
Otto Hirschfeld, and at the outset cherished 
by myself. Novam, instead of novem, in 
B. Lewis's article is evidently an oversight ; 
further on, when the inscription is arranged 
in its hexametric form, the misprint does 
not reappear. LAZARE BELLELI. 


* The other way of reading se iungere as one word (=to 
segregate), which was adopted by the majority of the epi- 
graphists, hardly eliminates the difficulty. Even so, a few 
words must be understood to make the meaning of the 
sentence full, thus: ** Verus optinuit pro nevem populis 
Gallus sejungere cos a se” A still greater difficulty would 
lie in the fact that, by the wording, the nine tribes should 
have implicitly shown their spite against the Gauls an@ 
expressed joy at separation from them, but shown no- 
emotion about the distinction and benefits they won by 
being admitted to form a self-ruling commonwealth. It 
looks rather strange. 
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THE BASQUE INSCRIPTION AT 
HASPARREN. 


The Rectory, Little Dunham, Swaffham, 
March 15, 1915. 

THE object of my letter in The Atheneum 
-of the 6th inst. on the Hasparren inscrip- 
tion was to protest against an unnecessary 
emendation. But as I find myself on the 
Unionist side (se iungere), I would respect- 
fully urge a few considerations in its favour, 
not reflecting authorities, but opening my 
“own mind. 

_1. Aseparating Act in the time of Diocle- 
tian, or earlier, presupposes a union. Why 
should not this stone be the record of a 
junction between Basque and Celt after- 
wards dissolved ? 

2. The tone of the inscription is Unionist 
rather than Separatist ; the enumeration of 
Verus’s offices does not suggest a segregating 
-anti-gallic movement within the province 
-of Gaul, but rather the reverse. 

_ 3. The tenor of the inscription is affirma- 
tive rather than negative. The pro in pro 
novem....populis anticipates something 
positive added to the Nine Peoples, not 
‘something taken away. 

4. On the Separatist hypothesis would not 
the stone have been a highly inflammatory 
ae, which no sensible magistrate would 

ave exposed on an altar? The excitable 
‘Gauls would have demolished it. Would 
it be here now ? 

Such are my notions; if nothing worth, 
say, as Christopher North of Paley, “he 
-dressed his own flies.”’ : 

A. C. MANSTON. 








WALTER CRANE. 


THE death of Mr. Walter Crane at 70, 
which occurred last Sunday, will cause 
widespread and sincere regret. For he was 
one of the most charming of men, and three 
generations of artists have been proud to 
claim his friendship. Few names are better 
known to the art-loving public, although as 
-an artist he had considerable limitations. 
He was not of the race of giants, he lacked 
the vitality and _ irresistible power of 
genius. In their place he had delicate 
sensibilities, a fine taste, a sympathetic out- 
look, and a temperament susceptible to the 
best influences of his day. 

Walter Crane’s youth was like the youth 
-of a fifteenth-century Italian artist. The 
son of an artist, he was apprenticed at 16 to 
W. J. Linton, the wood engraver, from whom 
he learnt a craft to perfection. He entered 
the world of art as an accomplished crafts- 
man just at the moment aon the most 
intelligent men in England were lifting up 
their voices against Victorian Industrialism. 
William Morris, Ruskin, Rossetti, Millais, 
and Sandys turned their faces from the smoke 
of factory chimneys and looked back to Italy 
before the Renaissance. They preached the 
cult of the craft, the beautifying of common 
things, and decried the productsof machinery. 

‘They preached, too, what was called Social- 
ism in those days. But their Socialism had 
more in common with Individualism than 
with the official highly organized Socialism 
-of to-day. 

Walter Crane listened to all these 

voices, his temperament responded to their 
enthusiasm, and he turned his pen and 
his brush in the paths they indicated. In 
1888 he founded the Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibitions, where we still see the Victorian 
traditions in decorative art. But these 


-exhibitions, and the art of Walter Crane, 
-stand to-day for a lost cause. 


We know 


now that Industrialism has come to stay ; 
that we cannot gracefully forget it or think 
it away, and that progress cannot be achieved 
by looking fixedly towards the past. Many 
delightful results may be obtained by so 
doing, and Walter Crane has left us much 
that is quite delightful; but can anything 
of permanent value be born from such 
a creed ? 

His paintings, such as‘ The Renascence of 
Venus ’ and ‘ The Fate of Persephone,’ do not 
reveal the compelling impulse which belongs 
to great work. His picture-books with their 
revel of colour and fancy are more secure 
of permanent regard. Many of his house 
decorations are admirable, but nowadays 
they represent a change in taste which is 
generally accepted, and so not realized. The 
new generation does not know the heavy 
ugliness of the Early Victorian house. 

When we look at Walter Crane’s career, 
we realize once again the advantages of the 
system of training which he underwent. To 
this system we owe three-quarters of the art 
of Italy. As an individual artist thrown 
upon his own resources he would probably 
have achieved little ; as a member of a group 
of artists, bound together by common aims 
and ideals, and as a well-trained craftsman 
he was able to develope his potentialities 
to their utmost and take a noteworthy 
place in the history of his period. 

To-day young artists have no training 
as apprentices in an artist’s or a craftsman’s 
studio. Moreover, they dare not be in- 
fluenced by contemporary thought. The 
critics and the public demand that they 
should all be original, and should all 
have a recognizable personality in their 
work. Thus it comes about that all but the 
greatest do defective work and miss their 
mark. 

If Walter Crane’s gift to us is not so great 
as his reputation might have led us to 
suppose, we must not forget that he never 
fell below a high level of achievement, 
and that the world’s art would be immensely 
poorer without the artists of the second 
rank. 








M. JEAN MASPERO. 


GREEK papyrology has suffered an irre- 
parable loss in the death of Jean Maspero 
(son of Sir Gaston Maspero), who was killed 
on February 18th during the French attack 
on the village of Vauquois. Though only 
29 years of age at his death, he had gained 
a high reputation by his excellent studies 
on Byzantine and Arab Egypt, which were 
the more valuable because, in addition to 
his mastery of Greek papyri, he had a good 
knowledge of Arabic. 

His chief work was the catalogue of 
Byzantine papyri at Cairo, two volumes of 
which have been published (‘Catalogue géné- 
ral des Antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du 
Caire: Papyri grees d’époque byzantine ’) ; 
but besides this he had published a very 
useful volume on the military organization 
of Byzantine Egypt (‘ L’Organisation mili- 
taire de l’Egypte byzantine,’ 1912), and 
many articles and reviews on allied subjects. 
Only last year he issued, in collaboration 
with G. Wiet, the first part of what promised 
to be a most important and valuable work 
on Egyptian topography (‘ Matériaux pour 
servir & la géographie de l’Egypte’); the 
first series was to deal with the place-names 
in vols. i. and ii. of the Khitéb of Makrizi. 
Both this work and the monumental cata- 
logue of Cairo papyri are interrupted by his 
lamented death, and it is difficult to see 
where a successor will be found to carry on 





his labours. 





AMlusical Gossip. 


LAST WEEK we mentioned that Mussorgsky 
in composing his impressions of * Pictures 
at an Exhibition’ had an orchestra in his 
mind, and we were reassured of this after 
hearing M. Vladimir Cernikov play the work 
at his concert at the Central Hall. West- 
minster, last Saturday afternoon. It is no¢ 
only difficult as a piano piece, but the writing 
is uncomfortable. Liszt and Chopin wrote 
difficulties, but they were great pianists, and 
presented them in the most convenient way 
for the player. M. Cernikov gave a clever 
and enthusiastic rendering of the _ tone- 
pictures ; indeed, he tried in places to get 
more tone out of the instrument than it 
could produce. The programme included 
Beethoven's Sonata in a (Op. 69). in which 
the pianist was assisted by M. Doohaerd, 
the excellent ‘cellist of the Brussels Quartet. 
The pianist’s reading of the music was 
brilliant, though not quite in the right spirit, 


THE series of Orchestral Concerts for 
Young People ended at Molian Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. They have proved so 
successful that Miss Gwynne _ Isximpton 
hopes to continue them once a month 
until the summer holidays. Another pleasing 
statement on the programme showed that 
the success was not merely artistic: 400/. 
has been paid in fees to the musicians who 
have taken part in the concerts, leaving 
3501. to be handed over to various funds. 


At Mr. De Lara’s Emergency Concert at 
Steinway Hall Jast Thursday week, Mrs. 
Gordon-Woodhouse repeated her perform- 
ances on the harpsichord of pieces by Thomas 
Morley, Byrde, and Purcell, and traditional 
music. She also played on the virginals the 
delightful anonymous divisions on ‘* John, 
come kiss me,” accompanied on the harpsi- 
chord by Dr. Ethel Smyth. All these pieces 
had been given at the concert a fortnight 
previously, but we were not present on that 
occasion. Mrs. Gordon-Woodhouse is an 
admirable performer on the old instrument, 
which, like the pianoforte, sounds dull in the 
hands of an inexperienced player. 


THE programme of Mr. Thomas Dunhill’s 
third and last concert of the series at Stein- 
way Hall on Tuesday evening consisted 
almost entirely of cheerful music. There 
was just one piece of serious movement 
which afforded a fine contrast, the earnest 
emotional Adagio of Bach's Concerto 
in E, which was played by Miss Jessie 
Stewart. Sir Edward Elgar’s — graceful 
‘Serenade’ for strings, daintily performed 
by the orchestra of Queen Alexandra's 
House, came first. Mr. Harold Darke 
played some Variations of his own on a 
theme from one of Beethoven's early songs. 
A fair number of these proved clever and 
interesting, but others of less merit weakened 
the general effect. Sir Hubert Parry 
conducted his bright * Lady Radnor’ Suite, 
the movements of which are admirably con- 
cise; and Mr. Dunhill his newand pleasant 
‘Dance’ Suite, none the worse for being 
“quite light in character.” Miss Lillian 
McCarthy sang with charm four songs by 
Mr. Dunhill, and of these the anonymous 
‘ Haymakers’ Roundelay ’ and Blake's * The 
Shepherd ’ were the best. 


THE programme of the third Classical 
Concert included two groups of songs: one 
by the French composer M. Maurice Ravel, 
the other by our native composer Dr. Ethel 
Smyth. M. Ravel's style of writing is well 
known; he mixes his colours with rare 
ingenuity, and by their means he can create 
atmospheric moods as subtle as they are 
varied. He does all this with so sure 
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ony experienced a hand that his music, if 
at times outré, is never laboured. It sounds 
at times artificial, but that may be due to 
its novelty. The four songs in question, 

settings of poems by Stéphane Mallarmé, 
with accompaniment of two flutes, two 
clarinets, strings, and pianoforte. were given 
for the first time in London. When they are 
more familiar, the impression created may 
become deeper. The manner for the time 
being attracts too much attention. They 
were sung with intelligence and sympathy 
by Madame Bathori- Engel. The rendering 
of the accompaniment by the London String 
Quartet and Messrs. Albert Fransella, Robert 
Murchie, and Charles and Haydn Draper, 
with Mr. Thomas Beecham as conductor, 
was most delicate. Madame Bathori-Engel 
also sang with fine feeling Dr. Ethel Smyth’s 
interesting songs ‘ Chrysilla,’ * Odelette,’ 

and ‘ La Danse,’ and with vigour her ‘ Ode 
Anacréontique,’ the clever composer con- 
ducting the small orchestra of flute, violin, 
viola, ‘cello, harp, and percussion. 

Dr. Bropsky, head of the Manchester 
School of Music, who had been a prisoner 
in Austria since the early days of the war, 
has been released. This was due to the 
intervention of the Spanish Ambassador 
in Vienna, and to the efforts of musicians 
in England and America. Dr. Brodsky 
began his artistic career as a violinist. He 
is a Russian by birth, but he studied under 
Hellmesberger at Vienna, and succeeded 
Schradieck as Professor at the Leipsic Conser- 
vatorium. He has taken an active part in 
the musical life of Manchester since 1895. 


THE three concerts of orchestral British 
music at Queen’s Hall which are being 
organized by Mr. De Lara will take place 
on April 27th, May 8th and 29th.. The 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra has been engaged, 
and the first will be conducted by Sir Henry 
J. Wood. On this occasion Miss Mary 
Garden will appear, coming expressly from 
Paris. Although she has lived for some time 
in that city, she is British born. Mr. De 
Lara hopes to include in his programmes 
works by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. 
Ethel Smyth, Dr. Vaughan Williams, and 
Messrs. Granville Bantock, Balfour Gardiner, 
Eugéne Goossens, and Percy Grainger. 
Interest in British music is of recent 
growth, and some time must elapse before 
it becomes really strong. We hope, how- 
ever, that the public will show in a practical 
way their appreciation of Sir Francis 
Trippel’s gift. 

Sir CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD will be 
the guest at the June Norfolk Festival 
(Connecticut), of which his new Pianoforte 
Concerto will be a feature. During the week 
his ‘Irish’ Symphony will be performed; 
and the one in £ flat (In Memoriam Watts) 
will be given after the festival under the 
direction of Mr. Chadwick. 

THIS AFTERNOON Sullivan’s setting of ‘The 
Golden Legend ’ will be given at the Royal 
Albert Hall under the direction of Sir 
Frederick Bridge; and on Saturday evening, 
the 27th inst., his ‘ Martyr of Antioch ’ will 
be performed by the Dulwich Philharmonic 
Society in the Great Hall of Goldsmiths’ 
College, New Cross. Mr. Martin Klickmann 
will conduct. 

THE first of the forthcoming series of 
Leighton House Concerts will take place on 
April 30th. The London String Quartet is 
again engaged. Miss Gertrude Peppercorn 
will be solo pianist. 

THERE will be no concert at South Place 
on April 4th (Easter Sunday), but five 
extra concerts will be given on April 11th, 
18th, and 25th, and May 2nd and 9th. 





Mr. Murray is publishing shortly an 
‘Illustrated History of Music.’ The authors 
are Mr. Thomas Tapper, of New York Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Percy Gootschius, Instructor 
at the Institution of Musical Art in the City 
of New York. An Appendix includes various 
examination papers. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

Mox. London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Wep. Classical Concert Societ y. 3, Molian Hall. 

Tuvns. London String Quartet, 8, Lolian Hall. 

Fri. William Murdock’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Sar. Jean Sterling Mackinlay’ 8 Matinée, 3, Little Theatre. 








THE CHILDREN’S FES STIVAL AT 
ST. PAUL'S 


Your critic’s addition to my note on 
‘Beethoven's ‘ Battle of Vittoria” and 
Thackeray ’ in your issue of January 23rd, 
pp. 76-7, de aling inter alia with the above 
service, was, of course, full of interest. It 
induced me to procure and read for the first 
time Nohl’s little Life of Haydn (in Reclam’s 
**Universalbibliothek ’’), and there I find (on 
p. 84) not only that the great Austrian’s diary 
contains the additional significant words, 
**T stood and wept like a child,” but also 
that I had unwittingly done an injustice 
to Berlioz. It appears that this master was 
present at the service, not only in 1851, but 
in 1837 as well. Nohl writes* :— 

““To the deep impression produced by this 
festival other artists have borne testimony. In 
the year 1837 Berlioz, the violinist Duprez, and 
John Cramer attended it. ‘ Never,’ says Berlioz, 
‘have I seen Duprez in such a state ; he stammered, 
wept, raved.’ And when he ( Berlioz) himself (who, 
in order to obtain a better view of the whole, had 
placed himself, robed in a chorister’s surplice, 
among the accompanying basses) was moved 
to tears by the surging mass of children and 
children’s voices, and repeatedly forced to cover 
his face with the music, ‘ like Agamemnon with his 
robe,’ Duprez, on leaving, and in the excitement 
of the moment speaking Italian instead of French, 
called out to him with rapture: ‘ Astounding! 
Astounding ! The glory of England!’ ” 

Perhaps the biographies, memoirs, and 
letters of Bellini, Cherubini, Gouned, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Rossini, 
Spohr, Verdi, Wagner, and Weber, or some 
ot them, contain similar passages. Equally 
valuable would be the _ testimony of 
Chateaubriand, Heine, Grillparzer, Mazzini, 
Turgeniev, Verlaine, or any other of the 
host of great foreigners who have visited 
London. 

To leave, for a moment, this children’s 
service, and indeed the realm of music 
altogether, it appears to me that foreign 
criticism (whether favourable or unfavour- 
able) of our national institutions cannot fail 
to be of permanent interest and value, so long 
as the witness is worthy of a hearing. Do 
we not too often neglect our early memoirs 
and kindred literature, and ignore those 
written abroad ? If the public interested 
in these matters is too small to make it 
worth any one’s while to prepare and issue 
new editions or translations of these books, it is 
surely not too much to expect specialists, or 
people posing as specialists, rewriting these 
memorials ot other days, to utilize all the 
material available. Yet very few of them 
do so; they are in too great a hurry. Re- 
searches of the kind would _ illuminate 
innumerable points of interest from the 
Middle Ages to the present day, 
of course, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. rm. 





* Though I am only a dilettante in niusical history. I 
believe that Nohl is considered by those who know to be 
trustworthy. I regret I am at the moment prevented from 
ascertaining his source, which, somewhat un-Teutonically, 
he omits to give. The only criticism I venture to make 
is that Berlioz several times in his letters, &c., refers to a 
tenor Duprez. 


especially, | 





DRAMA 
=< 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Dreamers: a Play in Three Acts. By 
Lennox Robinson. (Maunsel & Co., 2s. net. )— 
The stage-manager of the Abbey Theatre 
has taken, as we noticed on February 20th, 
the insurrection of Robert Emmet for the 
subject of his latest play. Although he 
defends the title on the ground that all 
the qualities of his practical hero were fused 
together by his dream of a free Ireland, 
his characters seem to us, on the whole, to 
work for their ends with a deliberation 
which scarcely suggests dreams and sleepi- 
ness. Emmet may have his dreams, but 
his fellow-conspirators are generally men 
older than he, cherishing memories of 1798 
toobitter to allow themselves to be enchanted. 
The sober enthusiasm of these men is often 
little more than passive assent, and their 
attitude, rather than Dublin Castle, is repre- 
sented as the cause of failure. Through the 
repugnance of some of Emmet’s followers 
to take risks which did not seem necessary 
to them, and the casual nature of others in 
charge of some of the preparations for the out- 
break of July 23rd, 1803, the conspiracy falls 
to the ground. Emmet is urged on to theend 
by the bitter fear that in after years his- 
torians may sum up the rising by merely 
saying that on the day in question “a 
handful of men rioted in the streets of 
Dublin, that a few were killed, a few im- 
prisoned, some arms captured.” 

In his previous play Mr. Robinson showed 
himself a master of dialogue, and ‘ The 
Dreamers * is as strong in this respect as any 
of its predecessors. The scenes between 
Emmet and Sarah Curran are as a Dublin 
audience would surely have them, and the 
conclusion is as brutally effective as that of 
* The Crossroads.’ 

Representative English Dramas from Dryden 
to Sheridan (Oxford, University Press, 5s. 
net), edited by Prof. Frederick Tupper and 
James W. Tupper, contains a selection of 
twelve plays of the period, with Introduc- 
tions and notes. We do not think the 
editors’ choice could easily be bettered, 
the only change that occurs to us being the 
substitution of Lillo’s ‘George Barnwell ’ 
for one of the two plays of Sheridan. The 
importance of this drama on the develop- 
ment of the play of bourgeois life appears to 
us to entitle it to a place in such a collection 
as this. The works contained in the volume. 
however, are so truly representative of their 
time that we cannot seriously quarrel with 
the editors for this omission. They have 
given us the stateliest tragedies in ‘ The 
Conquest of Granada’ and ‘ Cato,’ and the 
most amusing burlesques in ‘The Beggar's 
Opera’ and ‘Tom Thumb the Great.’ 
‘The Rehearsal’ is omitted, but readers 
would find its allusions difficult. In ‘ The 
Way of the World’ the comedy of manners 
at its best is represented. The Introduction 
and notes are adequate. 








CLUE TO THE 
‘THE TEMPEST.’ 


A SUGGESTED 


SOURCES OF 


‘THE TEMPEST’ is the one play of Shake- 
speare of which the sources have not yet 
been discovered, though the poet Collins 
told Warton he had read the story in an 
Italian novel. It is certain that the ‘“ Com- 
media dell’ Arte ’’ was known in England in 
Shakespeare’s day, and Signor Ferdinando 
Neri endeavours to establish a connexion 
between ‘The Tempest’ and a well-defined 
group of scenarios for this kind of comedy in 
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Maschere in Arcadia’ 
The five scen- 


his ‘Scenari delle 
(Citta di Castello, S$. Lapi). 
arios— La Pazzia di Filandro,’ ‘Il Gran 
Mago,’ ‘La Nave,’ ‘Li Tre Satiri,’ and 
‘ Arcadia Incantata ’—are all taken from the 
same MS., which dates from 1618; but a 
pastoral play, ‘ Fiammella,’ shows that the 
subject was popular as early as 1584, and it 
was retained in the bills till the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

The chief feature is a shipwreck on the 
island of Arcadia, which is dominated by a 
magician who controls everything, and has 
a number of spirits to do his bidding. There 
are two groups of characters: the lovers, and 
the regular comic masks, Pantalone, Coviello, 
Zanni, and the rest. Of these scenarios, 
‘Li Tre Satiri’ seems to us to have most 
in common with ‘The Tempest.’ But the 
resemblances concern the comic characters, 
Stephano, Trinculo, and Caliban, rather 
than Ariel or Miranda or Ferdinando. There 
is, of course, a general similarity in the bare 
outlines of the plot, and it is true that 
Coviello tells us in ‘ La Pazzia di Filandro ’ 
that he has taken refuge in Arcadia with his 
son Florindo “ per inimicitie,” like Prospero ; 
while the recognitions and the marriages at 
the end may be paralleled in ‘ The Tempest.’ 
But that is all. Indeed, the device of the 
enchanted garlands, which compel their 
wearers to love or hate the first person they 
meet, and thus introduce the necessary com- 
plications into the love-story, remind one 
rather of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
than ‘The Tempest.’ But with the comic 
characters it is different. Diego Angeli 
in his translation of ‘The Tempest’ (p. 168) 
tells us that Benedetto Croce suggested to 
him that Shakespeare must have taken the 
name Trinculo from a Neapolitan drinking- 
song, and quoted an old rifornello in that 
dialect in support of his view :— 

Trincule mincule 
spilli e spillone.... 

In ‘ LiTre Satiri’ we find Pantalone, Zanni, 

and Burattino dressing up as Jove, Mercury, 
and Cupid, and being propitiated with food 
‘by the natives, and we remember Caliban 
worshipping Trinculo and Stephano. The 
trio interfere with the magic of the ruler of 
the island, who orders his satyrs to punish 
them. Pantalone and Zanni are taken into 
a cave and beaten and tortured by the 
satyrs. But they manage to get hold of 
the magician’s book. When they open it 
satyrs appear to do their bidding, and are 
ordered to bring a dish of macaroni, which 
is as inevitable in this kind of play as the 
clown’s sausages in a harlequinade. Finally, 
after various complications, the magician 
draws them into a magic circle, where they 
will be obliged to dance themselves to death 
unless they restore him the book. Zanni 
gives it up, the various fathers recognize 
their lost children, and all ends happily 
with the usual marriages. Here, at least. 
there are more points in common. 

But these scenarios have an interest of their 
own apart from any relation to ‘ The Tem- 
pest.” They are among the earliest known 
to us, and include a complete inventory of 
the properties required, as well as the list of 
characters in each play. It is interesting 
to note how history repeats itself. Large 
sections of them might be taken from the 
plot of a modern kinematograph play, as, 
for instance :— 

Pantalone talks of the shipwreck and 
of the loss of his companions, and of his mis- 
fortunes, saying that he does not know where 
he is, nor in what country; is afraid wild 
beasts will devour him; calls Gratiano, 


Zanni, Burattino, to see if they are in the 
neighbourhood. At last, after much talk 
of his misfortunes, there appears the Sea, 


on which ships and boats are seen. Panta- 
lone calls his companions, but no one answers. 
The boats vanish, and there appears a Whale. 
Pantalone screams in terror, fearing the 
whale will devour him. The Whale opens 
its mouth and ejects Burattino. 

The words, of course, were supplied by the 
actors themselves. L. C-M. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE Committee of the Pioneer Players 
announce their second performance this 
season at the Little Theatre on Sunday even- 
ing, April 18th. The play to be presented, 
under Edith Craig's direction, will be 
‘Exchange,’ in three acts, by M. Paul 
Claudel, a French dramatist. 

The play, which has been translated by 
Dr. Thurnan, has only four characters and 
one scene. 


WHEN * Kings and Queens’ has finished its 
run at the St. James's, Sir George Alexander 
will put on a play by Mr. J. Hartley Manners, 
the author of ‘ Peg o’ my Heart,’ entitled 
‘The Panorama of Youth.’ The cast will 
include Nina Boucicault, Madge Titheradge, 
Mr. Alfred Bishop, and Mr. Nigel Playfair. 


MEssrks. VEDRENNE AND EADIE are 
taking over the Kingsway next month, and 
intend to produce a new play by Mr. B. 
Macdonald Hastings, entitled ‘ Advertise- 
ment.’ 


NEXT MONTH also we are likely“to see 
‘On Trial,’ one of the recent successes of 
New York. It has a new sensational effect 
engineered in the dark. Ingenuities of 
mechanism, surprises in scenery, and 
knockabout “ business’? seem more impor- 
tant in the United States than the study of 
character. We notice that the ‘ Pullman 
Carnival”? now on view at the Garrick is 
advertised by a picture with the legend 
‘Grab her by the neck !” 








Next TvueEspAy Viola Tree is to appear at 
the Ambassador's in * Dinner for Eight, a 
comedy in one act by Mr. E. F. Benson. 


Sem BENELLI'sS forthcoming play, ‘La 
Lotta dei Centauri,’ is concerned with the 
struggles between the Latins and the Bar- 
barians in the time of Otto III., about the 
year 1000, and deals with the impossibility 
of anharmonious fusion of the two elements, 
Hence the title. 


WE are sorry to hear of the death in 
action of Lieut.-Col. Guy Du Maurier, who 
went to the front some weeks ago. A son 
of the famous artist of Punch, he was devoted 
to the Army, and his single play, ‘ An 
Englishman’s Home,’ originally described 
as *“‘ By a Patriot,” showed vividly. in its 
picture of a German occupation of this 
country, the drastic side of war, and the 
folly of the patriot who takes things easily 
and does not move till it is too late. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—J. A.—R. F. B.—F. H. B.— 
E. S. D.— Received. 

We do notundertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 

We cannot undertake to auaty to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 








ATHEN ZX U M. 


T H E 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Free by post to all parts of the British Isles, for three months, 7s. 
for six months, 14s., for 12 months, £1 88. Foreign Subscription 
three months, 7s. éd., six months, 15s, 3d., twelve months, £1 103. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


A Page .. ee < ee én 990 
A Column .. oe es oe ne 330 


Space across two columns in equal proportion, the first charge 
being 30s. 

Small advertisements are accepted at the rate of 3s. 6d. per Five 
Lines (about 28 words), and 6d. per line beyond. 

Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines, 4s., and 3d. per 
line beyond. 

Type-writing and Situations Wanted, Five Lines 2s. 6d¢., and 6d. 
per line beyond. 

Head-line in each case charged as two lines. 

*,* Advertisements should be sent not later than Wednesday. 

Advertisement and Business Letters to ATHEN UM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





STUDIES |! 


AN 


An Essay 


By ALDEN SAMPSON, 


MILTON 


in Poetry. 


A.M. (Harvard University). 


D 


Illustrated with a Woodeut by TIMOTHY COLE, N.A., from the bust in clay of Milton at 


Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


8vo, 320 pp., uncut, 8s. net. 


‘‘The appearance of this book seems to us of happy augury......Mr. Sampson knows his Milton 
thoroughly, but he loves him even more thoroughly. He writes with the public in view, yet he never 
descends, either in style or in substance, to a presentation of his great theme that suggests thinness or 


smartness. 
every page.”—The Nation, New York. 


On the contrary, fullness of reading and depth of loving meditation are evident on almost 


‘* Discursive studies written by a careful Milton scholar in a spirit of enthusiastic appreciation for 





the pure quality of poetrv, as far as possible removed from ordinary dry-as-dust criticism.” —American 
Library Association Booklist, Chicago. 


‘“‘ Mr. Alden Sampson’s ‘Studies in Milton’ is one of those rare volumes of literary criticism the 
reading of which leaves us enriched not merely by the possession of the critics’ ideas on their subject, 
but also by new and fresh knowledge of the subject directly...... It is a genuine study of the growth and 
development of Milton’s genius alt personality as manifested by the chronological order of his works, 
and the events of his life are only treated by Mr. Sampson in so far as they, directly or indirectly, 
actually influence his work......The search through Milton’s later works for a ‘confession of faith’ is an 
alluring task for critic and theologian alike, and Mr. Sampson is peculiarly fitted for the task and does 
it well. He proves every point by full and apposite quotation, and, to our mind, he has proved his 
case...... The unerring certainty and perspicuous clearness of Mr. Sampson’s reasoned judgments upon 
the most sublime singer of English poetry.” —7 he Irish Times. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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The House of Cassell “ 
zZ KE 
° 
Spring Announcements - x 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Remarkable Th B li C d Wi lli II 
oe es e Berlin Court: under William II. ia 
by COUNT AXEL VON SCHWERING. net. 
Written by a German Court-intimate whose knowledge of people and matters is remarkable, whose 
repugnance to the methods of the Kaiser and his party is frankly expressed, and who provides some remark- 
able disclosures. With 8 Photogravures. 
aa: a h C Afri E W 
eaaeiaaane roug entral Africa from East to West 
African travel by CHERRY KEARTON and JAMES BARNES. 
volume of The Times says: ‘* They have produced one of the most interesting volumes of African travel published 21/- 
recent years.’’ during the last dozen years. The photographic illustrations are of great beauty and great zoological and net. 
ethnographical interest. Mr. Barnes gives us sharp and vivid impressions of the countries and the peoples 
passed through which are often lacking in other works of this kind......Mr. Cherry Kearton’s photographs 
of the forest and its pygmy and cannibal inhabitants are extraordinarily good, and, from the ethnographical 
point of view alone, are very valuable.” 
With 160 Unique Illustrations from Photographs by Cherry Kearton. 
mre ox! Russia and the World 
rie Aap ussia and the or 
Book of the by STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
Season. The first really interpretative volume which will enable English readers to realize the significance of the 10/6 
European war from the Russian point of view. It tells the inner story of the great conflict as the author net. 
3rd saw it. 40 Leading Journals have spoken in praise of its purpose, as expounding to us 
Impression. the soul of the Russian nation, and in telling us of the mystic and incalculable 
things that count with our Ally. 
With 8 Photogravures. 
The Autho- cae d Si b 
aie Autho- 1 Reminiscences and Letters of Sir Robert Ball 
of the Great Edited by W. VALENTINE BALL. 16) 
Astronomer. This is the work upen which the distinguished Astronomer was engaged when death called him. Mr. W. net, 
Valentine Ball, his son, has acted as editor, and has interwoven the autobiographical material with letters 
written by and sent to his father, so as to present a chronological record of Sir Robert Ball’s life. 
With 8 Photogravures. 
disor The Book of Hardy F 
Editor of e Book o ardy Flowers 
‘ The by H. H. THOMAS. 
Gardener.’ Mr. Thomas’s new volume provides a complete record with full details of cultivation of perennials, annuals, 
March 25 trees, and shrubs that are hardy in temperate countries. Mr. Essenhigh Corke, the famous natural colour 12/6 
‘ photographer, illustrates the book with 32 direct from nature colour plates. There are 64 Half-Tone net. 
Illustrations, and numerous Sketches in the Text. 
With 32 Autochrome Plates and 64 Half-tone Plates. 
Mr. Fraser’s T C : J 
Remarkable he onquering ew 
Book. by JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 6) 
Mr. Foster Fraser has studied the position of the Jew in every quarter of the globe. He has pondered on Ji 
the vitality of this curious nation, on its adaptability to various circumstances, on its ability, its virility. 
And in his book he records the result of his observations. 
SOME OUTSTANDING CASSELL NOVELS. 
MAX PEMBERTON - - - The Great White Army 6/- 
ANDREW SOUTAR . = 2nd Edition = - Charity Corner 6/- 
FLORENCE WARDEN - - - - . Cross Fires 6/- 
HUBERT WALES - - - - ~ The Thirty Days 6/- 
DORIS EGERTON JONES - - - - Time O’ Day 6/- 
LOUIS TRACY ~ ~ - = The Case of Mortimer Fenley 6/- 
MRS. G. de HORNE VAIZEY - ~ = What a Man Wills 6/- 
JOSEPH HOCKING - ~ . = The Day of Judgment 6/- 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD =- God’s Country—and the Woman 6/- 
Author of ‘ Kazan, the Wolf-Dog’ 
x =u Of all Booksellers and Libraries. x Ex 
a on THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. x = 
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SVA 


By 
Sir 


KC.LE. CS.1 


Edited by F. H. BROWN. 


Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 400 pages, cloth 
gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus post free. 


First Press 
THE TIMES: 


Opinions. 


marked characteristics. It is his “more 
or less judgmatical” and decidedly 
dogmatical opinions that make the book 
so fascinating...... Since Yule’s death 
Sir George has had no rival in his range 
of Indian learning, and he never had 
one in his insatiable curiosity, his man- 
nerisms, and his humour. 


THE DAILY 
GRAPHIC: 


An exceptional literary treat. Only 
Sir George Birdwood could have written 
this book—so full of erudition and the 
harvest of a quiet eye. 

SCOTSMAN: The study of “Indian Unrest” is rich 
in sound suggestion to thoughtful 
readers who wish to conciliate native 


Indian opinion by attention to Indian | 


ways of doing and thinking. 

A book of immense fascination, which 
will be devoured with avidity and laid 
down with régret. Both author and 
editor are to be congratulated on its 
production. 


THE WORLD: 


THE DAILY 
CHRONICLE : 
INDIAMAN : 


The preface in its outlook on the tragic 
events of to-day merits special attention. 


We do not mind Sir George being dis- 
cursive, when he is most discursive he 
is often at his best...... The volume is 
nevertheless all too short, only just 
enough to whet the appetite. 


Vasaris Lives of the Painters, 


Sculptors and Architects 


Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 
500 Illustrations, including 100 in colour. In 10 
volumes, 4to, buckram, £1 5s. net; green parch- 
ment, £1 15s. net; whole vellum, £2 2s. net, per 
vol. [ Vols. —-VITT. ready, Vol. IX. shortly. 


The special Prospectus will be sent post free. 


GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


LVIII 


The book is himself in all his strongly | 


The Medici Prints 


The following new subjects are now ready. 


FRA ANGELICO: THE ANNUNCIATION 
(Florence) 

17% by 23ins. Price 20s, The Museo di S. Marco 
strikes a unique note in Florence, guarding almost 
intact the so clearly loving labours of Fra Giovanni. 
This serenely tender ‘* Annunciation ” is one of his 
finest frescoes there, and among his works none 
is more eloquent of living conviction and simple 
piety. 


Italian 


JOHN CROME: THE PORINGLAND OAK 
(National Gallery) 

25 by 20 ins. Price 21s. Crome died in 1821 
when Constable was perfecting his early period. 
No Constable of this date has the light and air 
of Zhe Poringland Oak, which directly fore- 
shadows the achievement of the Barbizon School 
and Impressionists. 


English 


XXXI 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
(Duke of Leeds’ Coll.) 


19 by 14% ins. Price 15s. Painted by the great 
Spanish painter when the Duke, at the height of 
his powers, was temporarily in Madrid, this panel 
constitutes the most truthful presentment of this 
great soldier extant. 


F. J. GOYA: 


N.P.S. 
XXIII 


HOPPNER: THE SACKVILLE CHILDREN 
(Knole) 


24} by 19}ins. Price 25s. Hoppner seldom 
reaches the spontaneity and living charm of this 
portrait, which indeed well holds its own with 
the child portraits of Reynolds, the master of this 
subject. The colour scheme is especially delight- 
ful, the design fine and telling. 


English 
XXX 


ANTHONY MORE: SirTHOMAS GRESHAM 
? 

N.P-S. (N.P.G.) 

XV 19 by 13fins. Price 15s. Portraits by Move are 
not common in England, and this most convincing 
rendering of the great ‘‘ Merchant Royal” is the 
finest in our public collections. More, as seen in 
such works, is second only to Holbein of his 
contemporaries. 


Postage extra, 9d. per print. 


The Society’s illustrated Catalogue of THE 
MEDICI PRINTS will be sent for 6d. post free. 


An Exhibition of Photographs illustrating French 
Sculpture of the Thirteenth Century at REIMS and 
other French Churches by ARTHUR GARDNER, 
F.S.A., is now open (daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 
till 1 p.m.) at the Society’s London Galleries. In 
connexion with the Exhibition the Society hopes to 
issue a portfolio reproducing examples of FRENCH 
SCULPTURE of the Thirteenth Century. 


Prospectus post free. 








PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher 
7 Grafton Street, London, W. 


to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 


Liverpool, 63 Bold Street. 
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